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landed it where it is, in the early days of the twentieth 
century facing innumerable problems and dangers. In 
the dark cold days of December our ancestors said to 
themselves and to one another: Let us put the past 
behind us; the sun will come back again and there will 
be summer days with new work to do, new crops 
to harvest, and new fortunes to shape. Let the wintry 
days be merry ones, and as the new year begins let us 
set our faces toward the light, and with high hopes and 
stout hearts go on to tthe new duties and new times. 
The faint-hearted men and nations, who were not able to 
kick their cares behind them, and every now and then 
feel the impulses of a new life, with new plans, purposes, 
and expectations, have gone down; while the high-hearted 
men and nations have in themselves and in their de- 
scendants overcome difficulty and danger and, because 
they believed that the new years could be happier ones, 
have made them so. 
Sd 


THE interest in the temperance movement, resulting 
in local option or total prohibition, need not surprise 
any one who has watched the course of public affairs 
for many years. The meaning of the movement is to be 
found in the determination to suppress the turbulence and 
crime which, especially in the Southern States, are known 
to be the direct result of the indiscriminate sale of alcohol. 
The saloon must:go because it thrives by encouraging and 
causing an needless and often very injurious habit of public 
and regular drinking. Politicians have made up their 
minds that it will save money and trouble, make life and 
property safer, and reduce the race problem to smaller 
proportions, if drunken white men and drunken negroes 
do not come together. The motive for the new spread of 
prohibition is exactly similar to that which causes city 
governments to close the saloons on election day. 


wt 


Amonc the deaths in the latter part of the year there 
were several which removed from their places leaders in 
their respective churches in or near Boston. Dr.Reuen 
Thomas, of Brookline, Mass., had upheld the traditions 
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of Congregationalism for many years, fand] with growing 
power and inclusive charity.2 One of his last appear- 
ances was on the platform of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston. Dr. Plumb also was a man who will long be 
missed by his fellow-workers in larger Boston for his 
devotion to the truth as he understood it, and the service 
of his fellow-men. Dr. Theodore F. Wright, dean of the 
Swedenborgian School of Cambridge, Mass., was fore- 
most among scholars interested in exploration and 
excavation in Palestine. It will be difficult to find a 
man of equal breadth of mind and culture to take his 
place. Mr. Armstrong, the publisher of the Christian 
Science Sentinel, died after a long illness. When, last 
fall, he was obliged to ask to be excused from attendance 
at court on account of illness, and offered the certificate 
of a regular physician as evidence, the case had an 
amusing aspect which quickly passed away as the results 
of pleurisy deepened into the constitutional disturbance 
which caused his death. Mrs. Eddy will appoint his 
successor. 
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SomE of our Episcopalian neighbors are still moved 
to discuss pro and con the ‘‘Open Pulpit”? amendment 
to one of the canons of the Church. Dr. Brady had 
offered a resolution throwing open the pulpits of the 
Episcopal Church to ministers of other denominations. 
This was not adopted, but an amendment was offered 
which was intended, so one of the committee says, not to 
admit into the pulpit at a regular service the unordained 
ministers of other churches, but to regulate a practice, 
which had obtained and was at times desirable, of ad- 
mitting to charitable meetings and other unecclesiastical 
occasions persons from other churches,who were compe- 
tent to speak. This practice, which was increasing and 
was without regulation, was brought under the rule that 


no minister of another church might speak in an Episco-- 


palian church without the consent of the bishop of the 
diocese. ‘This, it will be seen, was not intended to be 
and is not a movement in the direction of the recognition 
of the ministers of Christian churches not Episcopalian. 
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A MINISTER asks, “‘Should my wife do parish work ?”’ 
As a general rule, applicable to most cases and better 
for all concerned, we should say No. A minister’s 
wife should take her place in the parish as would any 
other new-comer. Those who wish to make her ac- 
quaintance should call upon her, and upon those who 
thus manifest a desire to make her acquaintance she will 
call as any other lady would. -If it is understood at 
the outset that she will do nothing ex officio, all parties 
will be better pleased. There are always ladies who 
are capable and willing to hold office and lead in all the 
practical activities of a religious society. It is better 
for them, better for the parish, better for the minister’s 
wife, and especially better for the minister, that his 
wife shall be free from all perfunctory tasks and official 
obligations. In regard to the sick, the poor, the lonely, 
she will follow the promptings of her own heart, like any 
other well-bred lady, and do all the more good because 
she does not do it as the representative of her husband 
and the almoner of the parish. Let the case be fairly 
stated at the beginning of a settlement, and there will 
be little danger that complaint will be made later. 
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ONE who has been brought up at the feet of the doctors, 
who told him that the Old Testament was the autobi- 
ography of Jehovah, written at his dictation and even in 
the case of the ten commandments inscribed by his own 
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hand, comes*to”a heart-breaking crisis when he learns 
beyond a peradventure, that this statement does not 
represent the facts as they are now known. When he 
learns, further, that the New Testament is not a bio- 
graphical sketch of the second person in the divine 
Trinity, he sees his whole system of faith lying in a mass 
of ruins at his feet. It is a heart-breaking experience 


- which can be understood only by those who have passed 


through it. But, when one learns the truth which sets 
men free, that God did reveal himself to the ancients in 
many wonderful ways; that men have never been left 
without the witness of his spirit; and that they who feel 
after him find him; in the same way that he was found 
by prophets and apostles and the Christ himself,—then 
they cease {to regard the critics of the Bible as enemies, 
and doubt as dangerous. We must always remember 
that what =we condemn as bigotry, intolerance, and 
cruelty may be the result of the honest wrath of those 
who think that, in denying their doctrine, we make God 
himself a liar. : 


A Happy New Year. 


The records of human experience which have come 
down to us in song and story, in poet’s dream and 
prophet’s word, in the biography of men and the history 
of nations, have furnished proofs in abundance that 
there is no range of human life, from bottom to top or 
top to bottom, from which it is not possible to plan and 
bring to pass something better than the present offers. 
The happy may be happier, the wise may be wiser, the 
strong may be stronger, the helpful may become still 
more helpful, the ignorant may learn, the wicked may 
repent, the sick, the weak,. the sorrowful, may win new 
courage and faith and through them gain fresh helpers 
and friends; or, failing in any one or all of these things, 
it is possible for the soul to submit, to surrender, and 
giving up all things to the infinite will be content that 
the will shall be done. 

They who expect to make happier years for themselves 
must understand that they can do little to improve their 
own mental and spiritual fortunes unless they strive and ~ 
win with the intent to go forth and impart to others. 
A new spirit has come into the lives of the rich, the wise, 
and the strong within the memory of living men. There 
has been a total change within the lifetime of one genera- 
tion in the estimate of learning and the value of wisdom. 
Not long since a man was honored, admired, and envied 
because he had gathered into his mind vast stores of 
knowledge which he used for his own pleasure. Now 
a learned man who heaps up knowledge as a miser does 
gold gets no more reverence than the miser does. His 
fellows, whether educated or ignorant, whether wise or 
simple, have now an instinctive feeling that he who 
hoards and keeps the riches which the scholars acquire 
is a selfish creature, unfriendly to his kind, and not 
worthy of high regard. ome diet 

Parallel with this change in public sentiment, but a 
little later, has been one related to money and what 
money buys in the way of temporal possessions. It has, 
during all time, been the judgment of the wisest of the 
race that mere wealth conferred no honor or advantage 
on its possessor, but only of late has it come to be a 
wide-spread belief that wealth, although gained by 
honorable means, as the sure reward of skill and industry, 
cannot serve its highest uses nor indeed long give satis- 
faction to the owner, if he be an honorable man, unless 
his wealth brings blessing to the community in which 
he lives. This feeling is quite apart from the demand 
for division and equalization of wealth and opportunity. 
It goes along with hearty assent to the right of every 
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human being to better himself in all honorable ways, to 
get wealth, learning, comfort, and opportunity for him- 
self and his family, and to enjoy to the full the fruits 
of his honorable toil. It is a sentiment of which the 
interpretation is that wealth may have two uses: through 
the one all the benefits of wealth flow inward to those 
who win and control it; through the other they also flow 
outward with intent and plan to give ease, comfort, and 
pleasure to those who come within the range of its in- 
fluence. Wealth turned inward is always a bane both to 
those who possess it and to those who do not; wealth 
turned outward is always a blessing both to those who 
control this stream of blessing and to those who share it. 

Every child, and many who are not children, must be 
exposed to infectious diseases, to epidemics of various 
kinds, and to the ills and accidents of our common life. 
We take these for granted and with more or less calmness 
of spirit make up our minds to meet them, bear them, 
or escape them as best we can. That which happens 
to the individual happens to the nation, only on a scale 
so much larger and with symptoms so alarming and 
consequences so much greater that timid souls forget 
that these are only the pangs and ailments of our common 
nature multiplied by the number of the multitude which 
they affect. If there are only a hundred people in a 
village and ten of them die from plague or cholera, the 
visitation of disease is as terrifying as it would be in a 
city of a million of whom one hundred thousand should 
die from the same cause. The first case might be un- 
noticed ; while the second might terrify the nation. One 
needs to give but slight attention to the diaries, journals, 
and periodical literature of any former epoch to dis- 
cover that, in proportion to the bulk of the interests 
involved or the people engaged either in the conduct 
of government or the transaction of business, the old 
times were often worse than the present, and the fears 
and forebodings expressed by our fathers in times of 
peril were often strangely like the notes of despair that 
we hear to-day. In the last year we have made a good 
beginning in setting things right, and those who are 
hopeful and willing to work have every reason to expect 
a happy and prosperous New Year. 


The Dead Church. 


A traveller arrived in a mountain village, and on 
alighting from the train noticed in the main street of 
the town a small, steepled edifice painted the usual 
white and furnished with green blinds. The windows 
were all closely shuttered, the outer door was locked, and 
further protected by two stout cleats securely nailed. 
A look of disrepair hung about the place. The walk 
leading to the steps was grass-grown, and the porch had 
sagged away from its supports. 

The aspect of the edifice was sad and discouraging, 
though the town wore an air of prosperity. This seemed 
the only decayed, unthrifty spot within its bounds. The 
stranger accosted a citizen and said, ‘‘What is the matter 
with that church? What germ or microbe has preyed 
upon its vitals; and brought it to its present state?” 

“Tt wasn’t a germ,” the man answered literally: ‘‘it 
was a church fight, in fact, several, and now they talk of 
pies the building to the Catholics or for an engine 

ouse ” 

“Can you tell me the sad tale, sir, the story of a dead 
church? Should it not have an epitaph as long as that 
usually bestowed upon a church member when he goes 
to his grave? ” 

“It began with the choir,” the other answered. ‘‘There 
was a fuss about the music.” 
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““There so often is a fuss about the music,’’ murmured 
the listener. 

‘‘The organist and singers pulled different ways. Some 
of them resigned, but it did not seem to do any good. 
Then the trouble extended to the Sunday-school and 
prayer meeting. One night the parson, who was a de- 
vout man, was found praying all alone. The people had 
stolen out and left him there on his knees. When he 
preached against the evils of dissension, both sides thought 
he was aiming at them. ‘They did not wish to be told 
that they must forgive their enemies and love their 
neighbors. Under the circumstances it seemed an insult 
with personal application. 

“One-half would not go to the communion service, 
and finally it was abandoned, nor would they speak to 
the other side. Even families and near kindred were di- 
vided.in sentiment, and coldness ensued. The half that 
finally seceded did not join any other congregation. 
They quit church-going altogether, and spent their Sun- 
days in bicycling and buggy riding. The other half tried 
to struggle along for a time, mainly on’ the money fur- 
nished by a missionary society. But the life had gone out 
of the church through discouragement. The minister had 
a call to another place, which he accepted. One or two 
young men just out of the theological seminary tried 
in vain to revive interest, and at last two old deaf ladies, 
sisters, who boasted that they had not missed a service 
in forty years, were all that remained. Then it was 
thought best to board up the front door, and leave the 
building to go to destruction, if.needs it must. The 
mortgage upon it will soon be foreclosed. Several people 
are hoping to secure it for business purposes; but, as I 
said before, the Catholics have an eye on it, and, as you 
see, it is about the nicest site in town.” 

This sad tale is the story of an extreme case, perhaps, 
illustrative of the fact that vindictive passions may be 
raised in church quarrels as readily as in other things. 
But the dead church does not always die from such 
trivial causes. Churches are subject to a great variety of 
complaints, even when they have passed the stage of 
youthful diseases. Some are as hard to trace as obscure 
psychological. causes, but others are obvious enough. 
Shirking is one of these,—the desire to get all the bene- 
fits in the way of church entertainments, concerts, and 
festivals, and to evade all the duties,—to pluck the plums 
from the church pudding without helping at the mixing. 

Lack of money may be named as perhaps a main 
cause of demise. But probably lack of money never 
killed a church where the interest was fervent and well 
sustained, and love of the church and its services united 
the people into a compact body. It is wonderful how 
much money can be raised in a poor community by the 
determined efforts of even a few people; how joyfully 
sacrifices will be made and hardships borne. The church 
that has passed through these phases of suffering and 
privation is often peculiarly dear to its members. It is 
thus that the soul of the church is evolved, that the so- 
ciety is welded into a compact mass with one heart and 
one mind. Unity of spirit is worth more than eloquence, 
or fine music, or a grand church edifice, or all external 
advantages combined. To linger out a feeble existence 
without the heat of enthusiasm or the bond.of brotherly 
love is almost as regrettable as a church death. We 
often hear it said of a society lingering on the verge of 
extinction: ‘‘We need something to stir us up.” And 
in what shall the stirring up consist, to circumvent stag- 
nation? Some bold truth-speaking, the awakening of 
some vital current that shall make the heart burn and 
glow, the awakening of the sense of human brotherhood,— 
that alone can form a family or a church. To sit in 
chilly isolation in a stuffed pew, and listen to a sermon 
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more or less well iced, is not enough. The dead church is 
sure to result, whether the simulacrum of a church exists 
or not. 

{ But if,a church is vital in all its parts you cannot kill 
it by, inanition, or dry rot, or selfish isolation. You can 
only ‘kill it by razing the house and destroying the con- 
gregation. What is it that kills a church? The absence 
of love, charity, forbearance, long-suffering,—is it not 
the same thing that blights a soul, and renders it barren? 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE decision in the controversy between cap- 
ital and organized labor was handed down in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia on December 17, when 
Justice Ashley M. Gould granted a temporary injunction 
restraining the American Federation of Labor from 
maintaining its boycott against a stove company of St. 
Louis, of which the president is James Van Cleave, who 
is also the head of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Justice Gould based his decision upon the 
ground that the boycott is illegal under the common 
law and also under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The 
outcome of the litigation is regarded by employers and 
labor alike as a far-reaching development in the struggle 
between the two great camps of the industrial world, 
although the injunction specifically affects only the 
members of the unions affiliated with the American 
Federation. 
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Wuart promised to be a delicate situation at Goldfield, 
Nev., entered a new phase on December 20, when the 
President ordered the withdrawal of the troops that had 
been sent to that place upon the representations of the 
Governor of Nevada that Federal force was required to 
maintain order in the event of the contemplated re- 
sumption of mining which had been suspended as the 
outcome of a strike inaugurated by the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners.‘.- The prompt accession to Governor 
Sparks’s appeal by the,Federal government .was de- 
nounced with some bitterness by labor leaders as an un- 
warranted invasion of their rights, and it was pointed 
out to the administration that public peace at Goldfield 
was not menaced, and) that, in any event, the local 
authorities would be able to cope with any situation 
that might be expected to arise. The announcement 
of the President’s decision evoked, a spirited rejoinder 
from the executive of Nevada, who attempted to contro- 
vert Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion that the State did not 
require Federal aid for the maintenance of order. 


Sd 


Jomnt action by Great Britain and Russia quickly 
terminated the crisis in Persia by exacting from the 
Shah, on December 22, a declaration accepting the de- 
mands of parliament for a reassertion of the constitutional 
régime. Five days before the capitulation of the Shah 
before the united representations of the British and 
Russian ministers at Teheran, the Persian Parliament 
had issued a manifesto to the civilized world announcing 
that, ‘‘in view of the attacks of the reactionary mem- 
bers of the government, it (the parliament) will defend 
the constiitution, its only hope, to the utmost.’ The 
crisis arose out of the government’s delay in punishing 
soldiers who had shot several civilians in the course of a 
disturbance in the streets of Teheran, in defiance of the 
urgent demands for energetic action that had been pressed 
upon the Shah by the representatives of the people. 
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The terms of surrender-conceded by the Shah include © 
a promise of the dissolution of the court clique. 
t a 

Tue Belgian government’s project for the annexation 
of the Congo State to the kingdom was practically frus- 
trated on December 18, when the Liberal members of the 
Chamber of Deputies voted unanimously to oppose the 
pending treaty of annexation upon the ground that 
under its provisions the rights of Belgium are not suffi- 
ciently secured. The opposition of the Liberals to the 
treaty is regarded as foreshadowing its defeat and the 
probable fall of the government. The hostility of the 
Liberals to the measure is based largely upon the dis- 
covery that the scheme of annexation in its present 
form is a thinly disguised attempt upon the part of the 
King and his advisers to insure to the king the continued 
control of the crown domain, the richest part of the Congo, 
by means of the recognition of the rights of various cor- 
porations who now hold concessions in the country, 
and in which Leopold is the holder of a great, if not the 
major, part of the stock. 


ad 


AN example of energetic administration in Russia 
was placed before the world on December 18, when 
General Boufal, the new Governor-General of Odessa, 
issued a proclamation ordering the police to check dis- 
orders at any cost and declaring that all persons guilty 
of violating the public peace would be sentenced to 
terms in prison, and subsequently expelled from the city. 
General Boufal paid his compliments to the Union of 
Russian People—the corporate name of the reaction- 
aries—by inviting its president to explain forthwith 
the conduct of the “Black Hundreds” and kindred per- 
secutors of Liberals and Jews. The proclamation at 
Odessa is probably the first of its kind that has been 
issued since the present period of unrest began in the 
Empire. Odessa is one of the conspicuous centres of 
the reactionary movement, and the vigorous attitude 
of the new Governor-General convinced both camps 
that the administration was inspired with an honest de- 
sire to maintain order. 

sz 


Tue scandal of the ‘“‘Round Table” once more became 
an issue in German public life last week, when the trial 
of a libel suit brought by General von Moltke against 
Maximilien Harden, editor of Die Zukunjt, was begun. 
The proceedings are an echo of a recent judicial decision, 
finding that Herr Harden’s charges of immoral tendencies 
and improper influences over the Kaiser, which the 
knights of the ‘‘Round Table’ hotly contested, were 
probably justified. In the present suit the Kaiser him- 
self is evidently taking a leading part as an adviser to 
the high-placed plaintiff. The sessions of the court 
are hedged about with the greatest secrecy, and a detailed 
summary of the testimony is kept by a Prussian officer, 
acting as the personal representative of Wilhelm II. 
A feature of the trial is the reported rejection of overtures 
said to have been suggested by Herr Harden for a dis- 
continuance of the litigation on the basis of a partial 
retraction of the accusations made originally by the 
editor. 

Js 


A CONCERTED attempt by Central Americans to put 
an end to the chronic state of disorder that has long re- 
tarded progress in the five republics of the Central 
American group was outlined at Washington on De- 
cember 22, when it was announced that the delegates 
to the peace conference representing those States had 
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signed a treaty safeguarding existing governments in 
each republic and preventing the recurrence of dic- 
tatorships. The new agreement provides, in brief, that 
none of the signatory powers*shall recognize any ruler 
of a sister republic who shalljhave gained the office by 
force or by other unconstitutional means. In addition, 
it is stipulated by the treaty that those countries in 
which the unlimited re-election of a president is not al- 
ready prohibited {by constitutional provisions — shall 
modify their respective systems of government in such a 
way as to make the perpetual tenure of office by chief 
executives impossible. The signature of this treaty is 
regarded as the significant outcome of the conference 


Brevities. 


The Catholic has no more right to have his private 
schools supported at the expense of the public than the 
Protestant has. 


Rey. Rufus Ellis was an active philanthropist who 
was in the habit of saying that you never did good to 
anybody unless you made him a better man. 


A half century ago Dr. Gannett made upon the writer 
an impression never to be forgotten when he said, ‘‘Hope 
takes off half the burden: despair doubles it.” 


One religion for all humanity is the cry of some who 
believe that Christianity would be that religion. This 
will never come to pass until Christianity becomes one 
denomination. 


When a psychologist, experimenting with a class, said 
“‘glass,”’ expecting them to say ‘‘window,’’ which was 
the thing he had last noticed, they surprised him by 
shouting ‘‘beer.”’ 


The reading of several native Indian papers makes upon 
us the impression that the Hindu and other native re- 
ligions in new forms still make their appeal to the most 
highly cultivated minds. 


The food supplies carted away from the back door of any 
prosperous American family would in France supply a 
household with food of better quality than is commonly 
furnished at our own tables. 


The trade in women and girls which goes on in Chicago, 
and about which there is no doubt whatever in that city, 
is only a part of the infamous traffic which has its sta- 
tions and agents in every city. 


A rational prejudice is a labor-saving device. Most of 
the training in the home, the church, and the school is 
intended to implant wholesome and protective prejudices 
in the minds and hearts of the children. 


Not one person in a thousand can give a well-founded 
reason for the popular prejudice in favor of monogamy 
over polygamy; but a well-founded prejudice, the result 
of centuries of experience, protects the family. 


A Presbyterian divine, who has made the round of 
Europe three times, reports that Europe is better paid, 
better clothed, better fed, better housed, and is more 
humane, chaste, and sober than it was forty years ago. 


Does the injunction, ‘‘Physician, heal thyself,’ extend 
to the members of the healer’s family? The question 
is suggested by the fact that the wife of a celebrated ad- 
vocate of mental healing is in a retreat for nervous in- 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :-— 


Will you kindly inform me, and possibly other readers, 
where the Unitarians, Methodists, and others get the 
authority, usage, or precedent for using the words “‘tres- 
pass” and “‘trespasses”’ in place of the words ‘‘debts” 
and ‘‘debtors” in the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer? 

The form as given in the 6th chapter of Matthew uses 
the words debts and debtors, both in the King James 
translation and the Revised version. Do the verses 
immediately following the Lord’s Prayer, and in which 
the words trespass and trespasses occur, possibly serve 
to indicate the true meaning of Jesus’ thought, and 
hence suggest the reason for the usage above referred to? 
In union and mixed congregations the dual language 
used in repeating this prayer in concert is productive of 
an unpleasant and disconcerting experience. H.D.S. 

STERLING, MAss. 


The usage referred to above came to us, no doubt, 
through the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England. EDITOR. 


Theodore Parker—A Biographer Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 

It is to be hoped that at no distant day some interested 
person may adequately set forth the kindly, tender, 
poetic nature of Theodore Parker. Weiss, Higginson, 
and Chadwick have all said words of strong commenda- 
tion for this much maligned and misunderstood man; 
notwithstanding his brusqueness, they are glad to affirm 
that Parker’s heart was big with generosity and kind- 
ness. But this is not enough. To some of the lovers 
of this theological iconoclast it seems as though Theodore 
Parker has had no biographer. That this free-lance 
preacher was possessed of the gentle, sympathetic, 
loving qualities of a woman is beyond question; yet 
how few ever knew or even suspected this fact! Surely 
it is difficult to conceive that one capable of hurling 
such terrible anathemas against wrong or striking Thor- 
like blows against injustice could, at the same time, 
be gracious and winsome of heart. And yet this seeming 
paradox describes the real Theodore Parker. 

The materials for a new estimate of Parker, ‘‘the 
Orson of parsons,” are at hand for him who has the capac- 
ity and sympathy for such a work. ‘The sources of 
this material may be indicated as follows: Biographies 
of Parker; recollections of his friends found in auto- 
biographies such as those of Julia Ward Howe, J. T. 
Trowbridge, and others; Parker’s published works as 
follows: ‘‘Prayers,’’ ‘‘Experiences as a Minister,” fugi- 
tive poems; Parker’s unpublished journals; Parker’s 
collection of fourteen thousand volumes which may be 
found in the Boston Public Library. To him in an 
unusual degree his books were tools of his profession: 
they were made to serve him. He made copious notes 
along the margins, and underscored freely those passages 
found to be in agreement with his own ideas. The 
writer has carefully examined hundreds of these books 
and made a list of more than fifty marked passages 
from the British poets. The list includes Pope, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Robert and Mrs. Browning, Burns, and 
others. The passages reveal clearly Parker’s poetic 
appreciation of God, man, and the universe. At heart, 
he, too, was a poet, 
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Hymn for the Year’s End. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


My times, O Lord, are in Thy hand, 
Thy wisdom gave each vanished year. 
In Thee alone my hope shall stand; 
By Thee alone my life is planned, 
And all to Thee is clear. 


As when the dial’s faithful shade 
Obeys the motions of the sun, 

So by Thy light in heaven displayed 

The earthly shadow-path is made 
Wherein my feet must run. 


I ask not that my years may be 
Or many, or of bounteous yield. 
I only ask, O Lord, by Thee 
To be sent forth a laborer free 
To harvest in Thy field. 


Thy blessings o’er my past are strewn 
More richly than I dared to pray; 
And for the future’s blest unknown, 
Help me to trust in Thee alone, 
And take thy gift each day. 


The Fascination of the Inscrutable. 


_ BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Dr. Johann Faust, better known to us in legend than 
in history, is spoken of by Melanchthon as a man who 
had studied magic, pretended to supernatural powers, 
and was, in general, ‘‘a dissolute and diabolical fellow.” 
Numa Pompilius, an even more legendary personage 
than Faust, attained to more than human wisdom 
through his intercourse with the nymph Egeria, and was 
held in the utmost veneration for his piety. 

It was of old the tendency to regard the possessor of 
supernormal powers as either more or less than man, as 
either a god or a devil, with a strong presumption in 
favor of the latter view. But man’s imperious curiosity, 
his eager desire to see what lies beyond, in time as well 
as in space, will not be checked by the frowns and 
anathemas of those who are stolidly content with the 
here and now. And no longer is the thirst for strange 
knowledge looked upon as diabolical, nor when such 
knowledge is attained is it called, or should it be called, 
supernatural, though the power that compassed it may 
be supernormal. That nature has fixed any limits to 
our powers of acquisition, in things intellectual and 
spiritual, is confidently denied—always excepting, of 
course, the manifest inability of the finite to comprehend 
the infinite. 

When a well-known woman in one of our Back Bay 
hotels was advancing hurriedly in the twilight toward 
the elevator, and was checked suddenly by the figure of 
a man standing directly in front of her, and then saw, 
as the elevator ascended, that the door to the shaft was 
open and that there was no longer any man there,—her 
experience, whether due to hallucination or defective 
eyesight or some cause less familiar to us, was super- 
normal rather than supernatural. 
it only remains for us to extend the bounds of our knowl- 
edge sufficiently to include it, if we can. Prof. William 
James relates an experience that need not puzzle any- 
body, though it has something of the fascination of the 
inexplicable. ‘‘I remember,’ he says, ‘‘one night in 
Boston, whilst waiting for a ‘Mount Auburn’ car to 
bring me to Cambridge, reading most distinctly that 
name on the sign-board of a car, on which, as I after- 
ward learned, ‘North Avenue’ was painted. The illu- 
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sion was so vivid that I could hardly believe my eyes 
This comes under the general class 


had deceived me.” 
of ‘‘proof-readers’ illusions,” many of which are curious, 
to say the least. An experience of the present writer’s 


may be worth mentioning here, though it is of a very ~ 


common order. I was standing near a small table in a 
large reading room, with a book in my hand, when a 
man approached to ask a question, and I laid the book 
on the table and turned to answer him. The room had 
two or three somnolent readers in it, but no one was near 
the table, nor did any one come-near it while I stood 
answering the inquirer’s question. Yet when, perhaps a 
minute after laying the book down, I put out my hand 
to resume it, there was no book there, nor did the vanished 
volume ever afterward make its appearance, so far as 
I know. That, at any rate, is the way the little incident 
appeared to me to take place; but I have no doubt 
there is a simple explanation of the seeming mystery. 
When in the night of Julv 3-4, 1890, Engineer Seaver, 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, was driving his train 
through the darkness, and had a vision of a long stretch 
of the line with ‘‘a block cut square out of the track,” 
and seemed to hear whispered in his ear, ‘‘My son, the 
bridge is gone’’—-a warning that caused him to stop 
his train in time to save it from plunging into the gap 
left by a burnt bridge—-he heeded an admonition which, 
whether imaginary or real, puzzled him and must at 
present puzzle us. Was it the actual voice of a father 
in his son’s ear? Yet actual voice, with actual sound- 
vibrations of the atmosphere, there could manifestly 
have been none, so far as wecan see. Or was the engineer 
for an instant translated to a realm where time is not, 
where past, present, and future are as one, and where 
space also is but a figment of the fancy? ‘The possi- 
bility of such commanding heights of observation does 
indeed flash upon us at times, in those strangely clair- 
voyant intervals between sleep and waking, in the semi- 
delirious spells of exhausting illness, or on lapsing into 
the unconsciousness of anesthesia. 
With human limitations as they now hem us in, or at 
least appear to hem us in, we have to acknowledge the 
claims of time and space. Some kinds of prophetic 
insight are obviously self-contradictory and impossible. 


All peering into the future for purely selfish ends is so” 


much staring into Egyptian darkness. If the speculator 
could foresee the fall of the stock he is about to pur- 
chase, he would refrain from purchasing; which means 
that he would not be a speculator; which is a reductio 
ad absurdum. We cannot both know our future and 
live it, anv more than we can both eat our cake and have 
it. In other words, to know one’s own future and at 
the same time to be a free agent is impossible. We are 
free only in so far as we are bound, or, rather, blind- 
folded. Nevertheless, we do at times feel inclined to 
resent the interposition of this wall of darkness in front 
of us. Why should our future, which is of immense 
importance and most intensely interesting to us, be doled 
out by driblets, while our past, in which we see more to 
sadden and shame than to cheer and inspire, lies stretched 
out in all its pitiless length to our gaze? Why cannot 
what lies ahead in time have something of the present 
reality belonging to what extends before in space? The 
depressing weight of a forever unalterable past would 
be greatly relieved by the vision of some few gleams of 
future radiance, discerned a little more clearly and cer- 
tainly than is possible to the eye of faith. 


Granted that there is much that is unwholesome and © 


wrong in man’s eagerness to pass ‘‘the flaming bounds 


of place and time,” vet there is a sense in which one can — 


and ought to overstep the limitations of the presen 
The savage has been defined as a rudimentary hun 


oh 
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being with no past and no future. The civilized man 
has a past, and by studying that past, he learns, at least 
roughly, to forecast the future, just as he foresees the 
future conduct of an acquaintance from reviewing his 
past actions. And this prevision gains in clearness with 
the clarifying of one’s own self—with the purifying of 
one’s own nature. Prophets and seers have always been 
men of simple and austere lives, examples of self-conquest. 
Recall, for instance, Savonarola’s mode of life and the 
curious accuracy of his earlier predictions as to the fate 
of Florence and of some prominent Florentines, before 
his vision was clouded by personal animosities and 
ambitions. Seership seems to be forfeited by worldli- 
ness, just as the mysterious control exercised by animal- 
tamers over wild and vicious beasts is lost by the slightest 
lapse into loose living. Is it not significant that the 
mouthpiece of ancient oracles was commonly a woman? 
The Pythoness at Delphi we may conceive as represent- 
ing, however imperfectly, that purer, more unselfish 
element in human nature which we recognize and pay 
tribute to as distinctively feminine. The ascription of 
prophetic powers to women, especially old women, among 
primitive tribes is well known. 

So alluring to the fancy is the realm of the occult, so 
strong the temptation to take an occasional stroll along 
its winding avenues and into its labyrinthine by-paths, 
that the stroller would do well to recall now and then 
Tom Sawyer’s derisive interpretation of at least one class, 
and that perhaps the most important one, of its mys- 
teries. ‘‘Ghosts, you gander!” he scornfully exclaims, 
“why, it ain’t nothing but air and heat and’ thirstiness 
pasted together by a person’s imagination!” 

MALDEN, Mass. 


Benjamin Franklin, 
Two years ago in preparation for the second centenary 
of the birth of Franklin, which occurred on the 17th of 
_ January, 1706, a new edition of the works of Franklin 
was prepared to celebrate that event. Originally pub- 
lished in ten volumes for thirty dollars, we now have the 
reprint in smaller volumes at half the price. It would be 
difficult to shape a sentence which would characterize 
Franklin more perfectly than the remark made by 
Thomas Carlyle when, looking upon a portrait of Frank- 
lin, he said, ‘“There is the father of all the Yankees.” 
If we use the word Yankee to cover and suggest every- 
thing that is practical, useful, ingenious, resourceful, 
sagacious, and wise, with the one exception that the 
character having these traits will never quite attain to 
the highest and best, the word fairly describes Benjamin 
Franklin. He was a compendium of all the defects, 
faults, abilities, and successes of the people of whom 
he was the most conspicuous, famous, and successful 
representative at home and abroad. Shakespeare might 
have found in him a model of at least twenty different 
characters, each one excellent of its kind or most charac- 
teristic of the class to which the type belonged. He 
could not have taken him as his model for one who 
should set forth in his own person the highest attain- 
‘ments of human nature with a record unblemished by 
injurious excess or conspicuous defect. He was a man 
of the earth earthy; one who warmed both hands at the 
fire of life and enjoyed through all his physical senses 
whatever life had to give. He held that pleasure greatly 
predominated in the lives of men and proved it in his 
own case by his hearty enjoyment of whatever was 
cheerful or capable of giving pleasure. Beginning as he 
did an untaught boy rude in manners and unacquainted 
‘with those who had practised the arts of the gentle life, 
but with an eager appetite for learning, with unbounded 
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ambition and desire to make a place for himself in the 
world, it was inevitable that his first adventures would 
be a mixture of good and ill fortune, of steady improve- 
ment checked at times by wayward lapses into indul- 
gences which, because of his better training, his co- 
patriot Washington escaped. Above this earthly nature, 
which was the wide and strong foundation of his charac- 
ter, was an intellect second to none in his time on the 
level over which it ranged. That it never escaped into 
the realm of spiritual life where prophetic souls are found 
is evident. in his works and sayings. His was a great, 
practical intellect dealing at times, ‘indeed, with religion 
and the highest interests of the soul, but always in a 
somewhat prosaic and practical way. He owned and 
deeply regretted the errors of his early days, but at his 
best he could never have been described as a saint; and 
yet from the beginning to the end he would not be 
properly described at any time as a vicious person. His 
temptations and his lapses came in the ordinary course 
of his life because he eagerly craved the society of his 
fellow-creatures. 

The worst that could be said against him was said at 
the time of his centenary, and the lines were sharply drawn 
between those who regarded him as a person unworthy 
of the honors heaped upon him when he was living and 
since his death and those who, without denying his 
defects, still claim that the vast realm of thought and life 
in which he moved and the magnificent service he ren- 
dered to the growing republic, put him among the greatest 
benefactors of the race, and made him worthy of the 
gratitude of Americans in all ages. Taking that part of 
their lives which lay outside of their chosen work, Frank- 
lin could have furnished out of his own intellect, his 
learning, and the results of his own mental activity, 
intellect enough to supply half a dozen of his contempo- 
raries of the highest rank. Washington with all his 
greatness, towering above Franklin as he does in’ the 
majesty of his character, had in many respects an in- 
tellect meagrely equipped compared with that of Franklin, 
the philosopher, the scientific investigator, the student 
of causes, the master of all the scientific secrets of his 
time, and able by original experiments to extend scientific 
knowledge on every subject that presented itself to his 
capacious intellect. Turgot summed up his achieve- 
ments in that famous epigram, ‘‘Eripuit caelo fulmen, 
sceptrumque tyrannis,” a well-deserved compliment 
which Franklin put aside as quite inexact and not appli- 
cable to himself. We cannot imagine George Washington 
taking anything more than a casual interest in such 
mathematical trifles as the magic square; but Franklin, 
to relieve the dulness of the assembly to which he had been 
elected, amused himself with making magic squares and 
circles. When he went abroad, he found a set of people 
greatly interested in the magic square which had been 
handed down from the Middle Ages, and among the rest 
a square of sixteen which added up to 2,056 in every 
direction. Not willing to be outdone by this ancient 
mathematician, he immediately made a square of thirty- 
two and soon exhibited to his wondering friends squares 
and circles which surpassed the art of any magician. 
This may seem but a trifling illustration of intellectual 
greatness, but it is an example of the wonderful ease with 
which he surpassed his contemporaries, beating them 
at their own game, whether in experiments with elec- 
tricity, the study of the winds and tides, the practice of 
diplomacy, or the higher arts of the legislator and states- 
man. Into whatever company he went in England or 
France, he was easily among the first, and his inde- 
fatigable industry, versatility, and influence as a diplo- 
matist made him, in many respects, the most influential 
personage on the continent of Europe during the time 
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of his residence abroad. His letters are found in the 
archives of all countries, both in public and private 
collections. ‘They are treasured still in England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia, and indicate that 
in the time of his activity abroad he pervaded the 
continent of Europe. 

Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather of Charles Darwin, 
was one of his intimate friends, and described him as 
the greatest statesman of his age and perhaps of any age. 
His long life made him the connecting link between the 
early colonial days and our own time, for he was a 
contemporary of Increase Mather, and among the last of 
his many good deeds was the furnishing with a library 
of useful books Abiel Holmes, the father of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Of the religion of Franklin and the style of his thinking 
on moral and theological subjects, we have many illus- 
trations. His ideas were those of .a modern liberal, with 
little of the ideal element which now permeates liberal 
thought. He was intimate with Dr.. Priestley, the 
Unitarian preacher and philosopher who was mobbed in 
England, and afterwards came to this country, and he 
refers to Theophilus Lindsay, the first London Unitarian ; 
but we find no record of his membership in Lindsay’s 
church where, it is said, he was baptized during his resi- 
dence in London. Priestley represented the materialistic 
school of liberal religious thought which preceded the in- 
fluence of William Ellery Channing and James Martineau. 
In religious matters, as in everything else, Franklin 
showed himself to be a cool and sagacious thinker, inter- 
ested in every subject of popular or scientific interest 
which could engage the thoughts of the society in 
which he moved. He was interested in everything from 
the cure of a smoking chimney up to the origin of Chris- 
tianity and the interpretation of the Gospels. Because 
of his wide intelligence and unceasing benevolent activity, 
he was regarded by millions of his contemporaries as 
the greatest, wisest, and best of men. No American had 
such contemporary fame. If he were as faulty, crafty, 
and unworthy of respect as his detractors say that he 
was, a supreme evidence of his ability is to be found in 
the evident fact that he convinced the world of his time 
that he was worthy of all the honors heaped upon him 
and entitled to the gratitude of posterity throughout all 
generations. Prof. Smythe’s industry, zeal, and editorial 
skill have made this the standard which makes all former 
editions seem inadequate and useless. 


The Broad Church. 


BY REV. W. H. PIERSON. 


Somewhat more than a quarter of a century ago, 
when I first came into the Unitarian fellowship, it was 
my good fortune to meet that most modest and delightful 
man and learned scholar, Dr. Joseph Henry Allen. In 
a conversation with him at that time I used the phrase 
“the Broad Church.’ He was silent for a moment, 
repeated it after me, and added, ‘‘Yes, the Holy Catho- 
lic Church throughout all the world.’? ‘The words, of 
course, were familiar. I had often read or repeated them 
in ritual and creed, but as they fell from Dr. Allen’s 
lips, lit up by the expression on his face, and interpreted 
by the intonation of his voice, they took on for the 
moment a new and fresh meaning like a gold coin, just 
issued from the mint. Now Dr. Allen, more than most 
of us, perhaps, knew the church from the beginning,— 
early Christianity, the church in the Middle Ages, the 
church in all the modern phases of Protestantism. But 
when he came to define what was closest to his own 
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heart, and most in accord with his own conviction, he 
wrote: ‘“‘Our Liberal Movement in Theology.” Dr. 
Allen, because he was a Unitarian, felt that he had more 
freedom, a wider range, a more universal interest in 
all the churches, and in mankind in general. In short, 
Dr. Allen was a broad churchman, loving what was best 
in all; but devoted to his own. We often hear this 
phrase—the Broad Church, applied to a certain party 
in the Anglican Communion—the Broad Church party 
as opposed to the high or low church party. But the 
Church of England is a small affair; when compared 
with the millions of Protestants and Catholics outside of 
that communion. We must have a term, therefore, 
which will include what is wise and true and good in all 
religions. 

In scientific terminology the class or order is more 
inclusive than the germs or species. Specifically, we 
are Unitarians, and are proud of the fact, but we love 
to think of ourselves as belonging to a still wider com- 
munion. No really great preacher in the world has 
ever been the prophet of his own church alone. Dewey 
and Robert Collyer, Bartol and Bellows, Savage and 
Starr King among the Unitarians; David Swing among 
the Presbyterians; Beecher in Brooklyn, Phillips Brooks 
in Boston, Dean Stanley in Westminster Abbey at 
London have all stood in their pulpits, not to emphasize 
any pet doctrine or limited view of their sect. They have 
not been merely theological or ecclesiastical. They 
have been something more,—humane, sympathetic, 
large-hearted men,—men of comprehensive minds, who 
have put the claims of religion and righteousness over 
that of book or creed—men who have preached no small 
or narrow, but a universal gospel,—the beauty of holiness 
—the nobility of character—exhaustless love and truth 
of God, and the ever-widening, evet-welcome brother- 
hood of Man. 

Whenever I go down Commonwealth Avenue I look 
up in pride and admiration to the bronze figure of William 
Lloyd Garrison, not only because he was born in the 
same old town by the sea, as myself, not only because 
he was one of the most heroic of men and more than any 
other single individual in America, perhaps, set in motion 
the impulse that struck the fetters from the bondmen, 
but because he lived his life and did his work under 
the inspiration of the sentiment inscribed upon the 
pedestal.of the monument: ‘‘My country is the world; 
my countrymen are all mankind.” 

And wherever there is breadth and Catholicity in 
matters of religion, there follows, I think, as by a certain 
natural logic, the diminution of race prejudice, the rise 
of a pure democracy, education for the people, constitu- 
tional government, the cessation of persecution and, 
ultimately, the overthrow of such combined political 
and ecclesiastical tyrannies as curse the face of the earth 
in the Russian Empire to-day. 

We have had, at the close of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the present century, what we may call two 
broad church councils,—the great Parliament of Re- 
ligions which assembled in the White City, that rose 
and vanished like a fair vision on the lake side at Chi- 
cago, and later a series of meetings in the cities of London, 
Amsterdam, Geneva, and Boston. The object of this 
last series of International Councils as we are proud to 
repeat, has been to open communication in all lands with 
those who are striving to write pure religion and perfect 
intellectual liberty. And it is much to the praise of the 
little church to which we have the honor to belong and 
which is comparatively insignificant among the colossal 
ecclesiastical organizations of the world, that this modern 
Broad Church movement originated among ourselves. 
The great cecumenical or general councils of the past— 
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Nice, Constantinople, Chalcedon, the Lateran councils 
in the Middle Ages, the Council of Trent in the sixteenth 
century, the great council of the Vatican in the nine- 
teenth—were called together by popes and emperors. 
They represented one and not many churches. They 
often claimed infallibility. They were dogmatic and 
arrogant, often rent by strife and faction, and some- 
times stained by violence and blood. They punished 
heretics, formulated what was to be believed, sent 
men to the stake or dungeon for disobedience to their 
behests. Compared with the Parliament of Religions 
or with this modern International Council of Liberal 
Thinkers, they were the most narrow and exclusive 
assemblies. No word of science or reason, no plea for 
the larger religious or intellectual interests of mankind 
could have weight for a moment against the dogma 
or authority of the church. But one noted as a signifi- 
cant thing about the first session of this Broad Church 
Council held in Boston at Symphony Hall, that the three 
speakers who addressed the meeting were each repre- 
sentatives, so to speak, of the idea of intellectual liberty. 
Edward Everett Hale, Nestor and beloved prophet 
of our faith, joined his fortunes with the struggling 
Unitarians at the beginning of the last century when it 
cost something to utter his protest and rebuke against 
the extreme orthodoxy of his time. Mr. Slicer, born 
and educated in the Methodist Church, and afterwards 
uniting with the Evangelical Congregational body, found 
no rest or freedom of soul such as he desired till he came 
into the church of Channing, Emerson, and Martineau. 
And the third speaker, Booker Washington, represented 
a race, to secure whose physical, intellectual, and moral 
emancipation—the right to themselves, their own per- 
_ sons, their own thought and culture—thousands of men 
in America laid down their lives. Mr. Washington him- 
self expressed his gratitude at this meeting that ‘‘he had 
come up from the log cabin of a slave to stand upon the 
platform of an International Congress.” 

But the beauty of free thought and that tolerance 
which marks the Broad Church movement may be best 
‘seen by comparison with its opposite. I suppose if 
ever there was a man who was a foe to free thought 
and intolerant of any opinion or way of thinking but 
his own, that man was John Calvin: of the sixteenth 
century. Pope Hildebrand was not more so. Calvin 
was the author of the most irrational and repellent 
system of theology that was ever spun like a subtle 
spider’s web, out of the human brain. Some, I know, 
defend Calvin and his class. Certain great men of that 
time, we are told,—Coligny among the Huguenots in 
France, Oliver Cromwell in England, William the Silent 
in Holland, were Calvinists. Of course, they were not 
Unitarians. But it is more correct to affirm that they 
' wete Protestants, rather than Calvinists. Their con- 
tention was more a political than a religious one. Their 
battle was not so much for dogma as it was for supremacy 
in the state as against the corruption and tyranny of 
Papal and Episcopal power. In this they were strong 
and wise. But they were much broader men than 
Calvin,—men of the world and of affairs, not shut up 
like recluses in their cells, writing in their youth treatises 
in Latin, in which innocent and unbaptized children 
and respectable old ladies and gentlemen who did not 
believe in election and total depravity, the arbitrary 
will of God, and the fact that in ‘‘Adam’s Fall we sinnéd 
all,” were consigned to a most dreadful fate. 

I have upon the walls of my study a print of a man 
of a very different type, Michael Servetus, a man of the 
same century as Calvin, but a liberal thinker of his 
time, and one who, for no other reason than his own 
dissent and criticism of Calvin’s doctrine and method, 
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was cruelly treated and burned alive by his implacable 
foe. We are all aware that this deed of Calvin’s was 
so cruel and remorseless that in the very city of Geneva 
where Voltaire, the prophet of tolerance, and Rousseau, 
the prophet of reason and even of license, have memorials 
of their fame, there is no tribute to the stern and relent- 
less theologian, but a stone of confession and expiation, 
seen by every eye, marks the spot where Servetus was 
burned. There was no excuse for Calvin. He had 
in his hand, as we have in ours, the New Testament, the 
golden rule, the Sermon on the Mount, the example 
and teaching of Jesus. 

But it was the sin of the age, it is said. James 
Bryce has more wisely criticised the spirit of Calvin’s 
age. ‘‘The principles,” says Mr. Bryce, ‘‘which led 
the Protestants to sever themselves from the Roman 
Catholic Church should have taught them to bear with 
the opinions of others. Persecution, which might at 
least be excused in a church which called itself infallible 
and apostolic, was specially odious when practised by 
those who were not Catholics, were no more apostolic 
than their neighbors, and who had revolted from that 
most ancient and venerable organization for the sake 
of rights and opinions which they now denied to other 
mens” 

Many thought it was a mistake at the last session of 
the Broad Church Congress to pass a vote of approval 
to a monument to John Calvin, and so expressed them- 
selves.- It seemed a discordant note in that symphony 
of religions. As well approve, they thought, of a monu- 
ment to Ptolemy, who taught that the world was flat 
and motionless in space. But the vote to Calvin was 
condoned, perhaps, by the more hearty, unanimous, 
and enthusiastic approval of the monument to Servetus. 
Servetus certainly stood for reason, as opposed to dogma, 
for liberty, as opposed to bondage. He believed in 
keeping the windows of the soul open to the light of 
Heaven. In those troublous times he cast seed into 
the furrows of thought, whose harvests we are reaping 
to-day. By a certain natural lineage he seems to belong 
to the race of liberal thinkers in all the world. But is 
there no sin against free thought and religious tolerance 
in this age of ours? Only a few months ago, at the very 
dawn of this twentieth century, a syllabus came from 
Rome, in the name of the pope and ancient councils, 
denouncing reason and the exercise of the critical faculty 
in the interpretation of the Bible and in matters of 
religion. And within this passing year another syllabus 
has been sent to the churches based on the decision 
of the Council of Trent, forbidding marriages be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants: Now I am no 
enemy to the pope. My heart rather goes out toward 
that courteous, devout old man who sits in the seat 
of authority at the Vatican. Some of my friends have 
stood beneath the dome of St. Peter’s and received his 
benediction. I should be most happy myself to stand 
in the same place and receive the blessing of this beloved 
and venerable minister in the Church of Rome. But 
when, in the name of his Church and in the name of that 
ancient Council of Trent, the pope asserts to-day that 
no marriage between a Protestant and Catholic or 
between two Catholics is valid unless it has been per- 
formed by a priest of his own communion and in accord 
with the ceremony of his own church, he seems to some 
of us to commit an offence, to use no harsher term, 
against personal liberty, against the republic of the 
United States, against the prerogative of every Protestant 
minister in the land. 

Unitarians are so free and happy and contented in 
their perfect enjoyment of the largest intellectual liberty 
that they scarcely suspect how much mental narrowness 
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and intolerance still lingers in the world. But we have 
not forgotten, I think, that within the present century 
three of the noblest men of our fellowship,—Samuel A. 


Eliot, John D. Long, and Dr. Hale,—named as delegates © 


to attend a confederation of evangelical churches in 
the city of New York, were not admitted or recognized 
as Christians. But, though we be excluded from ecclesi- 
astical organizations, we cannot be shut out from the 
Church of humanity, the fellowship of all souls, or from 
spiritual consanguinity with good and true and devout 
men in every part of the wide world. 

For one, I love in all churches the symbolism of wor- 
ship and religion. I love the robed priest at the altar; 
I love the Gothic cathedral; 


“Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 


I love the ‘‘saint and prophet blazoned on the pane.” 
In the Roman Catholic service, if I could but strip it 
of its irrational literalness and superstition, the elevation 
of the Host, where the adoring throng bow in solemn 
silence, is to me a more beautiful and impressive ceremony 
than the too often cold, formal, colorless sacrament of 
the Protestant Communion. And in the hour of worship, 
after 1 am at perfect liberty to strike out every word, 
phrase, and statement that does not seem to me in 
accord with fact, reason, and the experience of men, 
there is nothing I so much enjoy as some of the dignified, 
stately, inspiring sentences from the prayers and ritual 
of the Church of England. 

I love the churches of Boston,—King’s Chapel, where 
so many of us have worshipped; the Arlington Street 
Church, associated with the name and memory of Chan- 
ning; the Park Street Church, where you may listen 
to the vanishing notes of the Puritan theology; the 
Old South, where you may catch the stirring accents of 
a new faith and freedom in religion; Trinity Church, 
which better than any belated bronze statue, is the real 
monument of one of the most wonderful preachers of 
the world. I love all these churches, but I love, also, 
the white synagogue on the Back Bay, not only because 
it is a fine example of Byzantine or Eastern architecture, 
and because a man speaks from its pulpit who is in 
utmost sympathy with our modern thought, but, most 
of all, because it represents the traditions of that Hebrew 
race, who, above all others, gave religion to the world. 
Some one, it is said, asked the question the other day, 
‘What is that strange, Oriental-looking building that 
looms up so conspicuously on Commonwealth Avenue?” 
‘“Why,”’ was the answer, ‘‘that is the new Hebrew syna- 
gogue.”” “Synagogue!” .replied the man, ‘‘don’t these 
people know they are living in America? What have 
we to do with the synagogue?’”’ That man should have 
taken his Bible and turned to that passage in the New 
Testament which Paul wrote after his conversion :— 

“Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, the 
glory, the covenants, the giving of the law, the service 
of God, the promises; whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came.” 

Oh, yes: that is at once the glory and the shame of the 
Jew in all the centuries, that he has taken to himself 
and to his race so much of what was meant for mankind. 
The Jews here thought themselves the chosen people of 
God, his favorite children, and have not seen that the 
truths needed by the Hebrew prophets and taught by 
Jesus were not for one race or church, but for many 
peoples. 

Who, then, is at the head of the Broad Church in all 
the world? Is it the Pope of Rome? No. Is it the 
Czar of Russia? God forbid! Is it the King of Eng- 
land or the Archbishop of Canterbury? No. The 
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head of the Church in all the world is he who in the 
synagogues of Galilee and Judea taught the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood,ofZman. His name, for us, 
is still above every name. He is the supreme spiritual 
leader of the host of God’s elect— 


“«One army of the living God 
To his command we bow.” 


Here is an old soldier, a veteran of the Civil War, 
worn and feeble, beginning to be compassed with the 
informities of age. Would you stir his blood and kindle 
the glow on his,cheek, the fire in his eye, you will not 
say to him, If I:mistake not, you were in the tenth or 
fifteenth Regiment of Maine, New Hampshire, or Ver- 
mont Volunteers. Oh, no! The company and regiment 
is altogether tod small an affair. You will say some- 
thing better than that. ‘‘My old friend, you were in 
the Grand Army of the Republic. You fought under 
Grant and Sherman in the war that destroyed slavery 
and restored the Union.’”’ And ten chances to one, the 
old man will take your hand in a silent grasp, a tear will 
trickle down his face, and he will walk away without 
a word. You have touched the most sensitive chord in 
his nature. Poor, comparatively unknown, an in- 
conspicuous man, he had a part, a noble part, in the 
most heroic moral and physical struggle that marked 
the century and generation to which he belonged. 

So, my friends, be proud of your sect, your church, 
your way of worship, what you will; but do not fail 
to let your thought and sympathy go out toward the 
larger, broader interests and concerns of mankind. 

The editor of Zion’s Herald has recently struck the 
note of invidious comparison between the Unitarian 
Church and some of the more conspicuous, more preten- 
tious ecclesiastical organizations. ‘‘It is small and feeble,” 
he says. And indeed these colossal churches—Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Catholic, and Anglican— 
have a great place in the world. They seem to be 
sources of immense influence and power. They remind 
me of these automobilic express trains that run through 
our streets, the very embodiment of force and fury; 
and, when we hear the cry of ‘‘Honk, honk, honk!” . 
like that of the leader of a flock of wild geese rushing 
through the spaces of the November sky, all of us, like 
small birds, get out of the way and run right or left in 
whatever direction wecan. But, for all that, our individ- 
ual personal lives are very precious to us, and of a theu- 
sand times more consequence than these embodiments 
of power. So is the little church among the big churches 
of the world. And if it stands for individuality, for 
personality, for reason and character in religion, and 
for all the sweet tender sympathies, sentiments, and 
impulses of the heart, we need not trouble ourselves over- 
much, whether it be big or little. We may say of Uni-~ 
tarianism, what Daniel Webster said of Dartmouth 
College, when he was making a special plea for it before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. And the tears, 
we are told, ran down his cheeks as he uttered the words, 
‘Dartmouth is a small college, but there are some that 
love it.”’ A few of us have said the same thing of Bow- 
doin and Amherst or Williams, yet we do not think 
any the less of Harvard and Yale and Princeton in 
America or Cambridge and Oxford beyond the sea. 

Neither because we love our little Unitarian Church 
so dearly, need we curl the lip of scorn or spiritual con- 
tempt at what I have called the colossal churches of the 
world. For we share with these great churches the 
most valued and cherished traditions of the past and 
the priceless, unfading heritage and possession of wisdom 
and virtue and truth. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass, 
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A Lesson of the Ethical Culture Movement. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


Within the limits of this paper it will only be possible 
to discuss my subject very briefly. 

I shall therefore state conclusions without giving all 
the reasons for them and express them vigorously in 
order to make myself understood. 

Emerson said, ‘‘Dip your pen in the blackest ink.” 
This becomes peculiarly necessary when brevity of speech 
is required. 

Since this is the first time that I have spoken in public 
about the Ethical Culture Movement since becoming a 
Unitarian, will you allow me to express in a para- 
graph my indebtedness to it? 

When orthodoxy failed to satisfy me and the old 
sanctions for morality had lost their hold I was fortu- 
nate enough to come into contact with this movement. 
For more than ten years it gave me an opportunity to 
listen to many of the ablest students of ethical problems 
in Europe and America. 

A young man going through the fiery furnace of tran- 
sition from the old faiths, to the reconstruction of a new 
one for himself, is indeed fortunate to have such a guide 
and companion on this difficult path. It taught me 
that morality remains—even if faith is dead,—and that 
every problem of the individual and social life has its 
ethical aspect. Whether we eat or whether we drink 
we can do it—we do do it—all to the glory or reproach 
of ethics. In other words, it taught the supremacy of 
morality. 

A brief statement of the origin of the movement may 

not be out of place. In 1876 Felix Adler realized that 
a large and increasing number of his Hebrew country- 
men had lost their religious faith. Commercial interests 
led them to abandon the Sabbath, a vital element of 
conventional Judaism, and desire for social intercourse 
with Gentiles induced them to lose their nationality 
altogether. It has been broadly asserted that two- 
thirds of the German Jews in this country are unchurched. 

He also believed that Christendom needed his message. 
The decay of time-honored beliefs, combined with equally 
vast changes in the industrial and social life have at least 
temporarily created a chaos, in which great numbers 
of men wander blindly, without a guide or check to 
their passions. 

Our business scandals, the ominous increase in di- 
vorces, and the growing pursuit of pleasure, at whatever 
cost, are familiar illustrations to all of this breaking up 
of social restraints. 

Another significant evidence to my mind is the rapid 
development of the yellow press which the common 
people read and continue to read, so gladly. Murders, 

ulteries, marriage experiments, methods of preserving 
physical beauty, advice to the love-sick, and contests to 
determine the most wonderful baby or the best liked 
teacher, constitute its chief stock in trade. Spectacles 
are not needed to read its huge scare heads—nor much 
intelligence to understand the news which, if at all spicy, 
is dispensed two or three times over in homceopathic doses 
to whet the appetite for more. Direct appeals are made 
to class hatred, and the crassest materialism is preached. 
Yet this is not the saddest fact. Do you ask me why 
these yellow sheets maintain their hold, or how I account 
for the fact that a man was, through their influence, al- 
most, if not actually, elected mayor of New York—all 
but swept the Empire State as candidate for governor, 
and is to-day a formidable candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States? 
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I can only say that the older type of journalism has 
too often defended crime, stealing in high places on a 
large scale and that so many of our most respected pub- 
lic men have been discovered in wrong doing that the 
masses have begun to wonder as to who is honest, and to 
suspect the upper classes as being in league to defraud 
them. 

Clearly there is a need for a call to righteousness, and 
all good people must sympathize with the leader of the 
Ethical Culture Movement in his wish to emphasize the 
fact that ethics rest upon a foundation which is not 
necessarily destroyed when religious creeds are no longer 
believed in. 

His position is peculiarly interesting to us from the 
fact that he goes one step further than we do. The 
Unitarian church has been distinguished for its insistence 
upon the necessity for morality in Christianity. Felix 
Adler asserted that morality itself is supreme. qf 

What has been the success of the movement? He:has 
built up a splendidly organized society of about one thou- 
sand members, nine-tenths of them Jews, in New York 
City. Percival Chubb, Dr. John L. Elliott, Leslie W. 
Sprague, and Mrs. Anna Garland Spencer are associated 
with him in this work, which runs a splendid day school, 
a settlement house among the West Side Irish, and possi- 
bly some mission societies. 

S. Burns Weston, the leader in Philadelphia, has de- 
veloped a brilliant course of Sunday lectures given by 
trained thinkers from all parts of the world, and through 
a rare combination of persistency and self-effacement is 
increasing his society, which to-day numbers, I think, 
two hundred and fifty persons. He-has started settle- 
ment work. Excellent Sunday schools are maintained 
here and in New York which may well present lessons to 
Unitarian churches. 

Similar work was carried on in St. Louis by the late 
W. LL, Sheldon; and William M. Salter—whom to know is 
to love—maintains a good society in Chicago. 

Stanton Coit, the English leader, has organized forty 
societies in England, most of them, I suspect, of inter- 
mittent activity. From time to time German societies 
have existed, andone, I understand, has been organized 
in Japan. 

This so far as I know practically covers the result of 
the past thirty-one years, during which the movement 
has existed, although it is very likely that I have omitted 
something. The membership in this country has been 
largely, if not predominantly, Hebrew, and yet I do not 
think that any Jew besides Felix Adler has become a 
lecturer. 

We Unitarians are accustomed to slow growth, yet the 
history of the Ethical Culture Movement has been 
even less rapid. This may be due to the fact that Dr. 
Adler is probably greater as a prophet than as an organ- 
izer, and that he has been extremely cautious about 
launching new societies. He requires scholarship, as 
well as enthusiasm, from his associates. One good result 
of this policy has been that the movement has main- 
tained an extraordinarily high plane of discussion and 
avoided the pitfalls which beset most radical move- 
ments. It supplies a platform from which the most 
cultivated thinkers of the world are glad to speak. 

But this cannot be the whole reason for such slow 
growth. If the movement fully met the needs of the 
modern world, neither conservatism in its management 
nor lack of scholarly exponents could stop its progress. 
Leaders would arise of themselves, nor the impulse to 
enlargement have to emanate from one source. As a 
keen yet kindly critic has said, a cause which requires 
such exceptional leadership is hardly entitled to be called 
a movement. 
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You may say that this logic also applies to ourselves. 
Our slow growth is similarly a condemnation of the Uni- 
tarian church. ‘This-is perfectly true, and I cannot think 
of any problem that we had better take to heart. ‘‘A 
man’s gift maketh room for him.’’ The contribution 
which a movement makes to the world creates an open- 
ing for it. From this it follows conversely that the suc- 
cess obtained measures the value of the gift. By the 
extent of our influence we can estimate the need of the 
Unitarian message. 

Now the main difficulty with the Ethical Culture Move- 
ment, to my mind, is that it does not go far enough. It 
has shown remarkable ability to study the heart of great 
questions. It emphasizes the importance of doing 
right with splendid earnestness. But it fails to furnish 
the motive power to make men want to do right, without 
which duty is reduced to a wearisome round of tasks—a 
dull routine of moral chores. 

This incentive is to be found in a realm that lies beyond 
ethics. The heroes and the saints of all ages have found 
their inspiration in those dreams of perfection that float 
through the mind, from that strange country to which 
poetry and music are better guides than philosophy, 
and prayer a more certain clue than science. 

You may call this whatever you please. I use the 
term religion. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, said Jesus, in the best maxim for life that 
I know of. In other words, you must join yourself to 
this shadowy world of aspirations, you must dream 
these dreams, you must pray these prayers, you must woo 
it as a true lover woos his maiden, grateful for a glance of 
her eye. Then there will come moments of transfigur- 
ation to you. Visions of beauty or sounds of delicious 
harmony will enter into the good you are doing, and 
glorify it. Duty will become a thing of joy, truth the 
sweetest music, and beauty becomes spiritualized. 

These adventures into the realm of the ideal supply 
enthusiasm for goodness and this is the quality most 
needed in modern life. Methods of work become of 
secondary importance, valuable as they are. Experience 
generally shows us our mistakes. The vital need of 
to-day is to get the selfish person to try to help his fel- 
lows and the practical man to seek spiritual experience. 
For example, sixty per cent. of charity cases are caused 
by non-supporting husbands. Allowing for the genuine 
cases of sickness or disablement, the bulk of these men do 
not want to support their families. They prefer to do 
soinething else. How can we make them wish to? 

I said just now that the Ethical Culture Movement 
did not go far enough. We might with better reason 
criticise it for not commencing early enough. ‘The first 
step in the good life is to want to do right. 

Truth is not what most people need. They do not be- 
gin to apply all the facts already known. Have not the 
maxims of honesty been taught in America for three cen- 
turies? Then look at our business practises. 

Yet the search for truth has been the main effort of 
the Ethical Culture Movement. It has studied the 
science of ethics. Now, however important this may 
be in itself, it does not occupy much place in the average 
man’s life. Surely this is the main reason why the move- 
ment has remained so small. 

What is needed more than anything else to-day is a 
dynamic for righteousness. If we must choose between 
pure, abstract truth and emotionalism—it probably is 
not necessary to do so, but if it should ever become so— 
then let us prefer emotionalism. 

A business man comes to your church confronted by 
temptations of which we do not dream. He seesthe wicked 
flourish like a bay tree, and is invited to go and do 
likewise. Why should not he seek a special advantage 
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for himself, even though he thereby piles one more bur- 
den upon the backs of the masses? Now is it extremely 
important that he should hear that there were two Isaiahs 
or shall we help him to feel the spirit of brotherhood, 
which takes away the desire to gain advantage at anoth- 
er’s cost? i 

A farmer enters after a week of heavy ploughing. Does 
it help him to hear that Calvin burnt Servetus? Ought 
we not rather to show him that underneath his hard 
manual labor lies the music and lasting value of honest, 
productive toil, the worthiest occupation possible to 
aman next to helping a weaker brother? 

Then comes a discouraged worker for righteousness 
who is trying to do something in an old New England 
community that is ruled from its graveyard. They who 
are dead yet speaketh and their sheep hear their voice 
and follow them, for they know not the voice of a stranger. 
How can he move this inert mass, paralyzed hy past 
traditions, which were noble in their day, but now un- 
suited to modern needs—how can he stir it into action? 
Do we put new hope into him by a discourse on the im- 
possibility of there being three Gods in one? - 

Of course all truth is noble. We needit. Let us study 
it, follow it, and never teach anything that is not true. 
But in the namie of these greater untouched needs, let 
us attend to them as well. These ought we to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone. 

Do you still wonder why we are small, or ask what 
can be done to increase our numbers and influence for 
good? 


citing an actual case? One of our churches is situated 


in the most crowded city of its size in the United States. | 


What an opportunity for usefulness! Yet it has. been 
steadily on the brink of closing its doors for the past ten 
years, and has thought it strange that the American 
Unitarian Association did not hasten to its aid with a 
liberal yearly gift. It stands there like the ghost of a 
departed spirit—closed all the time excepting for an 
hour on Sunday, when about twenty straggle in. Once 
in a while a supper is held, and the women bravely main- 
tain an Alliance and pay the bills. Does it try to open 
its doors to the children who crowd the neighboring 
streets, or to use the parlors for clubs and friendly gath- 
erings? No, it is desperately seeking to maintain itself 
upon the old lines of a family church. 

Is it not like a monastery, where the brothers—in this 
instance mostly sisters—meet to worship together, 
oblivious of the outside life? By the policy I have men- 
tioned they are as effectually cutting themselves off from 
the world as any monk or nun did. Our Unitarian so- 
cieties are the most charming groups of people it is pos- 
sible to meet, and yet they are, perhaps, the farthest re- 
moved from the average man. : 

May I also suggest another pressing need by an illus 
tration? A few weeks ago one of our most beloved and 
admired ministers, settled in a strong parish, confided to 
me in a moment of discouragement, a disappointment. 
Three of his valued members had become Christian 
Scientists, and one of them told him that she had never 


found any help in his church. He added sadly that he | 
doubted if they, while they were Unitarians, had opened — 


their Bibles more than once a year. Now they read 
Mrs. Eddy’s book three times a day. He asked me what 
are we really doing for the masses—how much do we 
actually care about them? One of our leaders who fre- 
quently expresses his sympathy for the common people 
and emphasizes the necessity for the Unitarian church 
reaching them, had told him that he could not live on 
$5,000 a year. 


May I suggest one method of enlargement by - 


How can such a man really understand ~ 
the average man who has to raise a family on $1,000? 
Is not the lesson which the Ethical Culture Movement ~ 
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has to teach us very clear? We need to come in contact 
with the world at large—much more than we have so far 
done,—by addressing ourselves to those problems which 
most affect them. Charity will not answer. Actual 
fellowship, seeing life from their standpoint and sharing 
its perils and hardships with them, is the only sufficient 
method. This is what brotherhood means. If this spirit 
could only permeate our fellowship a new Unitarian 
church would arise that inspired the Christian church 
of the first century. 

te Yet even this will not be enough. We might come 
into close contact with our fellows and then find our 
hands were empty. To impart spiritual power to others 
we must first possess it ourselves. Let us be sure that 
our contact with the sources of this power is kept strong 
and yital, otherwise our attempt at brotherhood will be 
worse than wasted. Instead of bread we shall give them 
a stone, and our cups will contain no water of life. 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


Che Pulpit. 
Uses of the Bible. 


s BY REV. LOUIS HENRY BUCKSHORN. 


So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return unto me void.—Isarau lv. 11. 


A little boy climbs on his father’s lap after supper 
every night. ‘‘Won’t you please tell me a story?” 
“Which story?” I say. ‘‘The best one,” he answers. 

The uses of the Bible read like many stories. Some 
of them are sad and tragic, many of them noble and in- 
spiring. The sad and tragic stories have come out of 
persecution. Men and women imprisoned and killed, and 
_ then justified this by an appeal to the Bible. ‘The sad 
and tragic story of the witchcraft persecution in New Eng- 
land was based upon the injunction, ‘‘Thou shalt suffer 
no witch to live.” 

Yet the noble and the inspiring uses of the Bible out- 
run the sad and the tragic. Generation after generation, 
countless numbers of men and women in every age and 
country, find strength and comfort in it. It has been 
guide and leader by its best spirit and its high demands. 
The best of its religion has been life; and the best of its 
life has been religion. 

There are several uses of the Bible current to-day. 
Let us hear the story of each of these, then pick out the 
best one. The Bible as Centre Table Ornament is very 
holy. It is dusted at every week’s end, and then put 
back. It is so holy that it is opened only two or three 
times during the life of the owner. The Bible comes into 
the house probably on the day of marriage. Then it is 
opened. The name of husband and maiden name of the 
wife are entered. Date and day are set beside the names. 
It is opened again when the baby is born and baptized. 
After that its place secures for it a long, unopened rest. 
It is opened again when the silent reaper has passed 
through the household field. Then there is another entry, 
another day and date set down. 

On these occasions the Bible is removed from its orna- 
mental place. It comes into service. It loses its orna- 
mental place at the marriage feast. Its spirit and strength 
find their way into the household. Its open pages pass 
over the parlor threshhold into the kitchen. 

At the first Christian marriage at Cana in Galilee plain 
_ water was made wine by the presence of Jesus. So to-day, 
when the spirit of Jesus Christ is present at the wedding. 
Once more it turns the water in jugs and kettles into 
precious things. Once more we listen to what Mary, the 
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mother of Jesus, tells the servants: Do as he bids -you. 
Live and work and meet in your new household in his 
spirit. And lo, the common water at the marriage feast 
becomes precious wine! That’s the constant miracle 
when the Bible is opened ‘and the [spirit of Christ is 
present in the new home. 

At baptism the Centre Table Bible is opened and an- 
other entry is made. ‘‘Baptized this day,’ says the 
entry. And we parents and godparents have made a 
public pledge that the child shall be brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, and made a public 
pledge in the House of God before his face and his people. 
Then the spirit of the open Bible passes into the nursery, 
from the nursery into the household; and it dawns upon 
us that we can’t enter the kingdom of God nor of home 
save as we are born into it like unto the child. We feel 
the truth: He that would be greatest in this double 
kingdom of God and home must be servant to child and 
to home and to God,—servant unto it in body, in heart, 
and in mind. We can’t enter the kingdom of home nor 
of God save as our spirit and our life makes for the heart 
and the body and the mind of the child. 

We open the big Centre Table Bible again when we 
make the last entry: ‘‘Passed this day into eternal 
rest.”’ Again the Bible influence widens and reaches out. 
We sit silently in the still room. The wonted footfall on 
the stairs doesn’t sound. The big Bible lies open on the 
lap. The narrow, silent room widens out into the Father’s 
house where there are many mansions. The dark Fri- 
day breaks into the light of an Easter morn assurance. 
““And we hear a great voice out of heaven, saying: Be- 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with men; and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall be any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.” 

Across the dusty and the unused toys falls the ray 
of God’s sunlight. ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven!” 

The Bible as a Centre Table Ornament tells us this 
kind of a story again and again, noble and directing, up- 
lifting and assuring when its words and spirit are opened 
fully in the life of the house; but limited, contracted, 
and lifeless as a mere Centre Table Ornament. 

The second story of the use of the Bible, I shall call 
‘‘the esthetic use.”” This story is getting quite familiar 
in liberalized churches and modernized homes. The 
substance of this story is something like this: During 
a vacation I attended service in a liberal church. The 
choir sang their numbers in fine form. The essay in the 
pulpit had been exceptionally clear cut and smoothly 
polished. Everybody was well gratified with the excel- 
lence of the singing and the undisturbing smoothness of 
the pulpit venture. After service a man passed out ahead 
of me. He observed to his neighbor, ‘‘That was a fine 
effort this morning!’ 

The remark made me come to, and come to with a 
shock. ‘The house of God, the work of God, the oppor- 
tunity of the Holy Spirit, had ended in the barrens of 
esthetic satisfaction! O house of the Lord’s anointing, 
instead of being the secret place of the Most High, where 
the human heart could find a refuge as well as a fortress 
under the shadow of the Almighty, it simply had been 
entertained. Instead of being stirred and warmed into 
the confidences of life, it had been playing with the 
nimbleness of its forms. 

In that congregation were there no men and women 
struggling against sin and evil? Was there no message of 
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God’s help for the sinner? no warning note against idleness 
and vice and crime? Was there no promise of joy for 
sadness and sorrow? no note of hope for despair? 

The best spirit of the Bible is filled with hope and 
help. But in that esthetic service not one whit of its 
power came in. It was the story of a mental pleasure, 
without any pronounced moral or spiritual force. 

‘You remember the pool of Bethesda, where Jesus met 
the cripple? An angel stirred the water occasionally 
and they who could bathe in it then were healed. ‘This 
cripple had waited for years. He could not move him- 
self. No one had ever offered to carry him to its waters. 
Jesus found him there and brought the waters to his 
healing. ; 

Well, the esthetic use of the Bible stands, so to speak, 
around this pool of our Bible Bethesda to-day. It looks 
into its waters and says: ‘‘Well, it is pretty clear water 
after all. I am glad I found it so and not otherwise.” 
And it stands there being pleased with its observation. 
It does not see the angel that stirs its waters. It. does 
not see the maimed and crippled that are helped by 
bathing in its waters. It does not realize how much this 
bath can do for its own stiffened spiritual joints. 

I believe many, many to-day are standing on the edge 
of this great pool of our Bible Bethesda. We are saying 
to ourselves: ‘‘Why, that is splendidly put!” We see 
only the beauty of the words, without feeling the power 
of its spirit, without seeing the angel that still stirs from 
above, without seeing the maimed and crippled to whom 
it brings strength and courage. 

Now I am not a believer in ugliness in anything, neither 
in speech nor in song nor in life. I believe that the more 
perfect anything is, the nearer it comes to being beauti- 
ful and helpful. But I do believe we make a mistake in 
riveting our whole attention on the frame. I believe it 
is a sound rule that every frame should lead up to and 
set forth the inner glory and power of the picture. I 
am convinced that any frame that stands over and above 
the picture defeats itself and the thing it frames. When 
any Bible frame, church service frame, or frame of life 
calls attention to itself, it has utterly, totally failed, 
however much it may please. The Bible pictures, the 
landscape of life, the forms that live therein, are too great 
to be bereft of their mission in this way. Better the 
unframed picture of the Bible, that the Salvation Army 
presents nightly with zeal and devotion, so that it may 
reach the understanding heart out of which it came, to 
which it still appeals, than to end in wasted, barren 
frames. 

The third story of the use of the Bible I have called 
“‘the ladder to light the light in the lighthouse.” I think 
its story is the best of all three uses. This story gets its 
title in this way. A lighthouse keeper on one of our coast 
islands ran short of oil. He and his little girl lived alone 
on this island. So early one day he rowed to the main- 
land for more oil. The day was fair. The sea was easy 
when he set out. ‘‘I’ll be back in a short time.” And 
off he went, leaving his little girl alone and in charge. 

But, before he got back, a sudden storm came up. 
Heavy clouds and a great darkness and wind came. 
Hour after hour the little girl waited for her father to 
come. She knew that he would lose his place if the light 
was not lit at the coming of the night. Even more she 
feared for the vessels on the sea and in the storm of the 
coming night. 

So she made her way up the steep stairs. Step after 
step she climbed until she reached the top. She lit the 
wax taper, reached up, stood on tip toe; but she was 
nearly half a foot too short. Again and again, and yet 
again she tried, reaching up and up until her arms ached. 

Then it came to her. {[Down, way down, in their living 
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room was the big Bible, perhaps just tall enough if she 
would put it under her feet to reach the great lamp. 
And down she went; came back with the Bible. Stand- 
ing tiptoe on it, she was tall enough to reach the light 
and light it. 

Out on the sea a man had battled with the wind and 
the waves and the darkness. Suddenly on the crest of 
a wave, he saw the flash of light. He turned, and there, 
from the top of his own lighthouse he saw the light 
streaming out into the darkness and the storm. By its 
light he found his way to the little harbor below the 
light. aka sin: 

“Out on the seas in the darkness and the storm men rode 
their vessels to shelter and safety! 

This story in a figurative way tells us the best use of 
the Bible,—something to stand upon, a footing for our 
best reaches; God’s word and God’s spirit helping us 
with our tapers to reach the light that is above us and 
yet in our house; a footing that will help us to reach up 
and do right; a footing that will help us to be better; a 
footing that will hold us, fast in the storms of evil; a 
footing that will help us to light a light that shall shine 
out into the darkness and the gloom of our sorrow and 
our loss. 

The story of the Bible as a Centre Table Ornament is a 
disconnected story. The story of the Bible in its ‘‘zesthetic 
use” is a superficial one. Both stories at their best miss 
a great deal. The use of the Bible that becomes a foot- 
ing to light up life, work, duty, God, and the destiny of 
our souls is its best story. 

I want you to get it by heart. How can I get this 
story by heart? Well, father and mother should have 
started in long ago, so that to-day we should have its best 
passages as a part of our memory, that to-day we should 
have its best spirit as a part of ourselves: 

Every boy and every girl goes out better equipped in 
life for knowing some of the Psalms by heart, and having 
them at the foundation of his make-up. 


Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill? 

He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh 
the truth in his heart. 

He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neigh- 
bor, nor taketh up a reproach to his neighbor. 

In whose eyes a vile person is contemned; but he honoreth them 
that fear the Lord. He that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not. : 

He that putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh reward 
against the innocent. 
be moved. (Psalm xv.) 


Look round you, boys and girls. Who are they that 
stand unmoved and unmoveable in history, in song, in 
literature? Who are the men and women that have 
been set up on holy hills, in business, in history, in our 
country? who have become a sanctuaryZto our hopes 
and action? Everywhere, everywhere, the answer 
comes; they who had this fifteenth Psalm at heart, 
whose life, thought, and work showed its spirit. In 
ethics, in philosophy, in religion, in prayer, in conduct, 
these Psalms of the Bible are sure, deep, and mighty. 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from th 

presence ? : 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in 
the grave, behold thou art there. : 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 


parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 


The book of Jonah, what is it? Does it not set forth 
this tremendous fact? That no man, no boy, can play 


He that doeth these things shall never — 
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traitor to God and not be found out? That the arm of 
the Almighty can reach the bottom of the sea, and set 
man on his righteous mission, even as he sent Jonah? 

Do you remember the magnificently tender answer 
of the Shunamite woman to the prophet’s servant? She 
had lost her dearest, fondest gift God had given her,— 
her only boy and child: ‘‘Go now, said the prophet, 
and run unto her and say unto her: Is it well with thee? 
Is it well with thy husband? Is it well with the child?” 
Across the centuries her divinely human answer still 
comes, ‘‘It is well.” 

Living close to these great lives and spirit words of 
the Bible, having them at heart, means greater equip- 
ment, fuller life, makes us conquerors of our destiny. 

Bring into our life and work the prayers, the parables, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the Master’s spirit. 
Bring them in young as words. Later their power and 
spirit shall make us partakers of the new gospel of Jesus 
Christ. All conduct, all philosophy, every home and 
church is completer and stronger for it. 

The story of the Bible, the best in the Old and New 
Testaments, as a light to light up the light in our life 
house, is the truest, the best story. As life and church 
and service makes this moral and spiritual story its foot- 
ing, so shall we reach the understanding Heart, so shall 
we be a light to ourselves, a light to other struggling 
souls in the darkness and the storm. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Naval Procession. 


When a kind grandfather or grandmother presents to 
a little grandson or granddaughter a nice Noah’s Ark with 
its precious contents carved and painted in the tradi- 
tional style of the Tyrol, it is expected on all hands that 
the beasts and birds shall be extended on the parlor 
table at Christmas and displayed in fit order for the de- 
light of all the relations. 

It is true that the Zulu- chief, long ago, made it clear 
to the Bishop of Cape Town that no ark of the shape 
indicated by the toy maker ever existed. It is true that 
Dr. Colenso’s own studies of natural history made it clear 
to him that seven lions and lionesses would be more than 
a match for fourteen antelopes or as many sheep in the 
close quarters of the Ark. The Christmas party does not 
pretend that the display is made for students in ortho- 
dox theological schools. Not at all. 

It is made, as our Episcopal friends would say, ‘‘to 
preserve the continuity of history.’ There was some- 
body once who in his heart had the bitter hatred which 
the Athanasian Creed describes; and, therefore, the 
theologians tell us that it is a good thing to retain the 
Athanasian Creed in the Book of Prayers, as a ‘‘historical 
memento.” 

The great grandfather of little Paul and of little Lydia 
cid believe in Noah’s Ark and the lions and the antelopes 
in the Ark. It is a nice plaything for the children and 
on Christmas evening it is as well to display the beasts 
and the birds seeing that the Tyrolese mountaineers 
have made them, that a great steamer of the German line 
has brought them, and that Mr. Love has sold them, and 
that Santa Claus has put them in the children’s stock- 


ings. — 

In this case, Noah’s Ark furnishes us an admirable 
parable which shows how and why the great war fleet 
sailed from Hampton a week ago, to go round Cape Horn 
into the Pacific Ocean. It is true that the word Pacific 
does not seem to suggest the assemblage of a war fleet. 
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It is true that the fleet does not go there to make war. 
It is true that the Government found much difficulty in 
establishing the depots of coal which should bring the 
fleet back again. But similar difficulties presented them- 
selves to that King of France known in the ballads who 
ascended the hill with forty thousand men and brought 
them down again. The fleet goes to show the world that 
we havea fleet. Surely it is better to show that the ships 
can sail now that we have built them. And granting 
that the fleet is now of no use to man, woman, angel, or 
archangel, the continuity of history seems to suggest 
that it is well to show an admiring world that it would 
have been of use if something had happened which has 
not happened. In a word, the fleet is sent into the Pa- 
cific for display. It was built for display; it exists for 
display. 

Let us hope that ali may turn out as well as a certain 
siege turned out in Japan some seventy years ago. In 
that Civil War, which preceded the abandonment of 
feudalism in Japan, a large army corps held an impor- 
tant city for one of the contending parties. A larger army 
corps belonging to the other party surrounded the city, 
and the commander summoned the besieged commander. 
General Inside replied that he should defend the city to 
the last possible moment. This was, of course, just as it 
should be. 

General Outside, I suppose, with a flag of truce, then 
communicated personally with General Inside. He said 
to him, ‘‘You and I studied the art of war together. 
You know how I can make my approaches. You know 
how I can force your defences. You know that I have 
twice as many menas you have. So youand I both know 
that in such a number of days,—say sixty-seven days,— 
I shall destroy your defence and take the city.” 

To this General Inside replied, that all that had been 
said was true, but that it was also true that it was his 
duty to defend the city to the last drop,—if need be, to 
the last man. General Outside said upon this, that this 
declaration was all that he needed and all that honor 
required. But that it seemed a pity to sacrifice thou- 
sands upon thousands of men simply to illustrate a mil- 
itary law which both of them understood and accepted. 
He proposed, therefore, that he should take his army 
into agreeable quarters not far distant, and that on the 
sixty-seventh day he should return, and that General 
Inside having through the sixty-seven days kept his 
men at their posts and conducted the necessary parades 
with propriety, should surrender the city to his stronger 
rival. General Inside agreed to this and the surrender 
was made accordingly. 

Since that time the Japanese have proved that they 
are an intelligent people who have found out that some 
things can be done as well as others and have found out 
how todo them. It would seem that the first six months 
of 1908 are to show that we have profited by the lessons 
taught in that little transaction of another century, and 
that having the finest fleet that was ever built we are to 
permit one pleasure excursion to take place before we 
can consign its iron and steel to the inevitable rust heap 
which awaits them. EDWARD E. HALE. 


It is good to have lived and loved and labored. It is 
good to be missed from the ranks while the march is 
going on. It is good to have lived so that men shall sigh 
and hearts shall ache when we are gone. The sigh and 
the heartache shall bring their joy in after days, when 
memory half gives back what we thought we had lost 
forever. It is good to have worked with all the energy 
at our command. And it is good to rest when that work 
is done.—Walter L. Sheldon. 


$468 


My Own. 


| do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— 
The orchard and the mowing fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine,— 

Wild scents and subtle essences 
A tribute rare and free; 

And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 

A glimpse of blue immensity,— 
A little strip of sea. 


Here sit I, as a little child: 
The threshold of God’s door 

fs that clear band of chrysoprase: 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome 
I bow my head before; 

The universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth to me; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
Content am I to be, 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sea-like glimpse of thee. 

—Lucy Larcom 


Do Animals Reason? 


Readers have heard something before 
about my Morgan mare. That she could 
reason, and reason well, I am sure. When 
in St. Louis, I left her one day in my yard, 
feeding. She had the range of two adjacent 
lots as well; but they were all fronted with 
a sharp decline to a barbed iron fence. 
Returning home, as I turned from Garrison 
Avenue, half a block from my door, I heard 
her calling me. Looking, I could see that 
she had slipped on the sloping sod, and was 
lying with two feet fastened in the iron fence. 
Had she struggled, she would probably have 
broken her legs. Instead she had laid quietly 
and waited for me. Her call was one of 
confidence in my ability to help her. I 
talked with her as I would with a rational 
being, while I released one foot and then 
the other—she watching intently. “Now,” 
I said, “‘lie still, till everything is ready.” 
When I had all four feet braced for a good 
pressure, I patted her neck and told her 
what to do. She sprang up with as lively 
a lot of thank-yous as could be put into 
horse language. That horse never failed 
me, because I never failed her. Climbing 
a steep hill, with my wife and baby in the 
carriage, one corner of the shafts’ dropped 
against her legs. She stopped with’a brace, 
looked around and whinnied to me. I said, 
“Help me all you can, Fanny,’ and she did. 
No human being could have done any better. 
Sending my wife and baby~ on foot, we 
managed to get that buggy to the top of the 
hill, where it could be made secure. A 
beast without reason would haye hurled me 
to the bottom of a fifteen-foot declivity. 
She learned to assist me greatly in harness- 
ing, and expressed vexation when this opera- 
tion was done without skill. Hearing her,call 
me from my barn, where she occupied a 
basement stable, and I. was, twenty rods 
away, I found her neglecting her food and 
her head bent to shout up a trap door till T 
came, The calves had broken loose from 
their apartment, and were making bedlam 
in the stables. When she heard me, she 
greeted me with a most satisfied whinny, 
and turned to”her food, I do not know 
where precisely to classify such”acts except 
under the head of reason. *It “certainly is 
not”a crude instinct coming in the way of 
heredity. 
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You sometimes find barn wells enclosed 
by little houses. Going to my neighbor 
Harding’s, one day, I found him watering 
his horses in such a well-house. I said, 
“Neighbor, why do you have this huge 
well-house?” ‘Well, sir,” he replied, “if 
you had fourteen horses to water, you would 
find out why. Horses like to look at that 
valley just as much as you and I do; and 
without these boards in front of them, it 
would take me half the forenoon to water 
them. I cannot afford the time.” Iam not 
sure that all horses enjoy the scenery, but 
I do know that many of them do. It is 
silly, or a mark of lack of reason, to put 
blinders on them. Nor is this the only mani- 
festation of stupidity in our dealing with 
horses.—E. P. Powell, in the Independent. 


Some Strange Periodicals. 


A French magazine writer, who has been 
looking into the subject of freak newspapers, 
thinks that one of the most remarkable of 
these was the Lwminara, published in Madrid. 
The ink with which it was printed contained 
a small percentage of phosphorus, so that the 
letters were visible and the paper could be 
read in the dark. Next after this he finds 
remarkable the cases of the Regal, printed 
with an ink guaranteed non-poisonous, on 
thin sheets of dough. After absorbing all 
the information the sheet contained, one could 
eat it, thus deriving from it nourishment for 
mind and body. The publisher of a new 
Parisian journal, Le Bzen Etre, promised to all 
subscribers for forty consecutive years a 
pension and a free burial. In spite of the in- 
ducement, subscribers were so few that the 
paper died within a month. It was followed 
shortly after by a paper called Le Mouchoir 
(the handkerchief), It was printed on paper 
such as the so-called Japanese napkins are 
made of, and might be used in case the reader 
forgot or lost his handkerchief. It did not 
last long. At two different French seaside 
resorts, newspapers called Le Courrier des 
Baigneurs (‘‘Bathers’ Courier”) and La 
Natade, which doesn’t need translation, were 
printed on water-proof paper. The induce- 
ment was that the bather could take his 
paper into the sea with him and read it while 
he enjoyed his bath. The climax of utility 
seems to be reached in Norway, where some 
of the newspapers use so tough a quality of 
paper that it can be cut into strips and twisted 
into serviceable rope when the news is all read. 
What's in the Magazine. 


Women in Egypt. 


An Egyptian girl student—a Moslem, be 
it remembered—has just taken her B.A 
degree.. She is the first Egyptian woman 
to gain the distinction; but she will probably 
not long be the only one, for already there 
are seven government schools for girls, 
staffed by trained women teachers from the 
“Women’s Normal School” at Boulak. The 
women of Egypt are thus beginning to regain 
the free and honored position which they 
enjoyed more than two thousand years before 
the time of Christ. Then woman was the 
mistress of the house. She inherited equally 
with her brothers, and had full control over 
her property. According to M. Parteret, she 
was ‘‘judicially the equal of man, having the 
same rights, and being treated in”the same 
fashion,” She could also bring actions and 
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even plead in the courts. She practised the 
art of medicine, and as priestess had author- 
ity in the temples. To crown all, as queen, 
she was often the highest in the land —Chris- 
tian Life : 


The Printing Habit. 


The use of products of human ingenuity is 
largely the result of education and habit. 
Even in the most civilized nations the proc- 
ess of introducing new devices and inven- 
tions seem to conform to a kind of natural 
law which provides a continuous but exceed- 
ingly deliberate progress. Were it possible 
to step back into the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
and offer for sale, after full explanation of 
their purpose and value, those conspicuous 


inventions of our time which add luxury to 


the home and facilitate business, the experi- 
ment would prove merely a case of times out 
of joint. It is probable that the queen and 
her court would be interested and diverted, 
but ‘doubtless they would insist upon the 
presence of the supernatural, purchase little, 
and continue tc live as their age prescribed. 

Even in our own period—foremost in en- 
lightened progress—we require time to edu- 
cate ourselves to the general use of new 
devices, however essential they ultimately 
prove to be. Before the invention of the 
telegraph, communication with others at a 
distance was accomplished by either writing 
a letter or journeying in person: it required 
years to educate the public to the use of a 
third alternative for communication and to 
think first of a telegram. When at length 
men were educated to regard telegraphy as 
the first essential*in quick communication, 
the telephone appeared. Another period of 
education was then necessary, and two 


fourth alternative at the head of the list and 
learned always and everywhere to think first 
of the telephone. : 
Even the art of printing has conformed to 
the law of deliberate advance. ‘The progress 
of printing, though continuous, was exceed- 
ingly slow for three hundred and fifty years, 
and, although the volume of printed matter 
has increased much more rapidly during the 
last half century, responsive to the conditions 
of our age, the use of printing is still largely 
a matter of habit and education, varying 
widely in different nations, and even among 
the various States of our own republic. This 
fact is illustrated by the expenditures of State 
governments for official printing, which show 
differences so great as to be explainable only 
by the habit of the sparing or of the liberal 
use of printed matter. The State of New 
York, for example, has long been foremost 
among all the States in the production of 
printing: in 1900 the State government ex- 
pended $654,330.53 for official printing, while 
the State officials of Tennessee, a State in 
which printing is a minor industry and much 
less a factor in daily life, expended in the 
same year but $8,136.38. The proportion, 
therefore, of official printing to population 
was twenty times as great in New York as 
in Tennessee. 
~ On the whole, however, the advance of the 
printing in the United States during the last 
fifty years, which may be set as the period 
of greatest industrial activity, has been 
so great and far-reaching as to place the 
industry among the leaders——W. S. Rosstter, 
| in the Printing Art. 


decades passed before the public placed this ° 


—— Oe os 
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Culture and Idealism. 


As John Addington Symonds tells us, 
Culture, while one of the ‘‘ words which have 
been overworked,” may, nevertheless, be 
defined ‘‘as the raising of previously educated 
intellectual faculties to their highest potency 
by the conscious effort of their possessors.” 
We who have read Whitman attentively 
know that he did not look upon ‘‘culture” 
in this light ; but as Symonds acutely remarks, 
“his arguments... are directed against the 
vulgar conception of culture, as an imitative 
smattering, a self-assertiveness of so-called 
cultivated people.” Undoubtedly both men 
were agreed that 


“Rhymes and rhymers pass away; poems dis- 
tilled from poems pass away; 
The swarms oj reflectors and the polite pass, 

_ and leave ashes; 

‘Admirers, importers, obedient persons, make 
_ but the soil of literature.” 

~ And concerning Idealism which is not of 
the Schools either to confer or take away, 
but which a liberal education can do much 
to foster, what may we say of it save that it 
is the underprop of any possible culture, 
the prerequisite basis underlying both art 
and books? ‘Literature, so long as it be 
idealistic, is the anodyne of the spirit, the 
mother of faith, the nurse of hope!” 

You recall the volume of Sophocles that 
was found on the body of the drowned 
Shelley, Many of us have carried about 
memories of books each in its way as in- 
finitely precious as this book was to the dead 
poet. It is the province of literature, and 
of poetry and impassioned prose especially, 
to fasten themselves upon us; to wind their 
way into our heart of hearts, to make over to 
manhood and middle age, and at last—if it 
needs must come—to make over toold ageeven 
the intellectual deposits of the sacred past. 

In Idealism there remains an abiding 
refuge which the soul of man has ever sought; 
that in Idealism alone we find justified and 
made perfect “our faith in the incomplete- 
ness of the world as we see it, and in the ultimate 
completeness of the Divine plan,’’—Thomas 
B. Mosher. 


Literature, 

Tue Moncors: A History. By Jere- 
miah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3 net.—The late Jeremiah Curtin was a 
scholar of remarkable ability, who achieved 
fame, and yet when he died was apparently 
only at the beginning of a literary career 
without a precedent in America, While 
his own writings were numerous and effective, 
his popular reputation came mostly from 
his wonderful translations of the novels 
of Sienkiewicz. The trilogy of Polish novels 
was an astonishing revelation of the char- 
acter of the people who formerly inhabited, 
and whose descendants still inhabit, the 
vast plains of Eastern Europe. The animal 
vigor, the brutality, the lust of blood and 
all the pleasures of the appetites were, in 
those stories of a remote past, relieved by 
many romantic exhibitions of chivalry, 
religious zeal, and devotion to high ideals 
of character in men and women. We speak 
of these translations because they were in 
line with the original work which Mr. Curtin 
did in tracing the history and migrations 
of the Mongols, who astonished the world 
by their military exploits seven centuries 
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ago. Mr. Curtin lifts in part the veil of 
mystery from the history of the Mongols, 
and shows how their great chieftain, Temud- 
jin, known to us as Jenghis Khan, out of 
nothing but a vast undisciplined horde of 
nomads, scattered over the plains of Central 
and Eastern Asia, created an empire. This 
man, who caused the death of more millions 
of his fellow-creatures than any other man 
who ever lived, is described in this volume 
as being absolutely without moral sense, 
and yet in other respects the greatest man 
that ever lived. His ambition, his ability 
to plan campaigns and to control men, the 
energy which overcame all obstacles and 
raised him from the position of a poverty 
stricken herdsman to the command of a 
great army and the government of all Asia, 
put him even above Alexander the Great, 
although he was by no means his intellectual 
equal. He began by taking a few herdsmen, 
who had all the characteristics of our Western 
cowboys, with more than their disregard 
of human life, and organized them against 
their neighbors. He added one herd to 
another, increased the number of herdsmen, 
joined tribes together, and, finally, with a 
vast army on horseback, accompanied by 
flocks and herds which supplied them with 
food, moved across the continent of Asia 
like a cloud of locusts. In some cases where 
cities submitted without resistance, they 
took their treasure and spared their lives; 
but, where resistance was offered, great 
cities, rich with the accumulated treasure 
of many centuries, were plundered of every- 
thing that the conquerors cared to keep. 
The inhabitants were driven without the 
city walls and put to the sword, men, women, 
and children, excepting such as the con- 
querors cared to keep alive because they 
were skilled workmen or fit for slaves. Then 
the cities were destroyed. Such senseless 
destruction of human life and the accumu- 
lated results of the toil of centuries shows 
the masterful qualities of one of the greatest 
human brutes in history. But the story of 
Jenghis Khan and the Mongols who suc- 
ceeded him is necessary for an understanding 
of what, in the centuries since, has hap- 
pened in Turkey, and the east of Europe. 
President Roosevelt, in the foreword, says 
that the Mongol and Tartar invasion affected 
half of Europe far more profoundly than 
the Crusades. He calls attention also to 
the fact that for four centuries, and down 
to within two or three hundred years of 
our own time, the Mongol and Turkish armies 
often appear in Europe as invaders, and 
often as conquerors. The tribulations of 
Russia to-day are only the heavings along 
the shore of that vast ocean of humanity 
which are suggestions of storms now happily 
passed, let us hope, but which were once 
terrific and destructive. The barbarities 
in Russia to-day, perpetrated both by the 
government and its enemies, are relics of 
the warfare of the ancient time when the 
murder of a thousand men, women, and 
children with accompaning atrocities of 
every kind, was an event as naturally to 
be expected as an epidemic of cholera. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the publishers do not 
too highly praise the ability and scholarship 
of the author who might, however, have 
made his book more useful and interesting 
if he had given somewhat in detail an account 
of the sources whence he derived the amazing 
stories that he tells. 
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A Critical EXAMINATION OF SOCIALISM. 
By W. H. Mallock. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. net.—The task which Mr. 
Mallock has set for himself in this volume 
is to examine candidly and in detail the ideas, 
various propositions, and plans of those who 
profess and call themselves Socialists. He 
does not discuss in general the ills and ails 
which affect society in our day; but, while 
admitting that they exist, he examines in 
detail the means proposed by socialists for 
their correction and cure. Mr. Mallock has 
written many volumes in many moods. 
Sometimes he is sarcastic and superficial; 
sometimes he is ironic and disputatious, 
without seeming to be wholly sincere in his 
statements. In this volume he seems to 
us to be at his best. He writes in a plain, 
straightforward way, with apparent earnest- 
ness and sincerity. He seems to have no 
object but to discover the truth and to state 
it in terms that can be understood. His criti- 
cisms of the various plans and ideas of the 
socialists are trenchant, clearly stated, with- 
out malice or attempt to excite prejudice 
against individual socialists or the institu- 
tions in which they attempt to embody their 
principles. We do not know any work so 
well fitted for popular use and for those who 
wish to know what can be said in answer to 
the advocates of a new organization of so- 
ciety. It is not necessary to agree with all 
that he says, in order to put a high estimate 
on the value of his contribution. Perhaps 
the most important part of the discussion 
relates to the part which, in the future, the 
man of exceptional ability is to play in the 
control of production and the reward that 
he is to get for his labor. His general state- 
ment is, that what is called labor is not by 
any means the principal factor in produc- 
tion. The difference between the man 
paddling his own canoe and the planners and 
builders of the Lusitania represents some- 
thing which labor alone does not and cannot 
produce. He does not, however, make suf- 
ficient allowance for the effect which may 
be produced upon the exceptional man of 
ability by the moral standards of the com- 
munity and the generous sentiments which 
may be implanted in him by training. In 
many ways the world is learning to take 
advantage of exceptional ability in men and 
women and to cause them to put forth their 
utmost endeavor for the good of the world in 
work which brings to them little financial 
gain and no luxury. The very best workers 
and most highly gifted men and women of 
our time, and of all time, have been induced 
to serve their fellows with little hope of 
reward. ‘The most able men in the country 
since the founding of the Republic have 
served in the army and navy as judges, 
physicians, ministers of religion, and creators 
of literature. Some of these men deliberately 
chose to be what they were and do what they 
did, knowing that there was no money in it. 
In time—and the time is not far distant— 
we shall train up a generation of men and 
women who will strive with each other to 
excel in the attaining of excellent gifts as 
inventors and captains of industry, and using 
them in noble ways with moderate claims for 
recompense. Mallock claims that the great 
works of antiquity were wrought by slave 
labor; but no despot ever had power to make 
a Shakespeare, Raphael, or Michael Angelo 
put his heart into his work, In our time 
the finest work has been done by men and 
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women who wrought for the love of it. This 
fact of human experience shows‘that for the 
masters of industry and the men of excep- 
tional ability there is a higher level attain- 
able, reaching which they will work with 
gladness, willing to set fair limits to their 
wealth, while they rejoice in rewards of merit 
which in comparison make mere money seem 
vulgar and useless. 


THE Goop NEIGHBOR IN THE MODERN 
City. By Mary E. Richmond. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—Good sense, 
religion, and expert knowledge are crowded 
into this little book. Miss Richmond in- 
terprets the parable of the Good Samaritan 
in the light of present-day knowledge. The 
question, “Who is my neighbor?” is shown 
to be far less simple than it seems, And 
something more than good nature is needed 
to fulfil the ideal of neighborliness. We see 
that the Samaritan has not finished his day’s 
work when he has bound up the poor man’s 
wounds and taken him to the inn and 
left money with the innkeeper. Miss Rich- 
mond suggests troublesome questions about 
the inn. Does the Samaritan know how it is 
kept? ‘These inns for wounded travellers 
are sometimes so carelessly managed, so 
uncleanly, that the victim arrives with one 
disease; and it is unfortunately true that 
those proclaiming their successorship to the 
Samaritan the loudest are often the worst 
offenders. It is neighborly to assure our- 
selves by personal visit, if necessary, of the 
kind of care provided.” Miss Richmond, as 
secretary of the Philadelphia society for 
Organized Charity, speaks out of wide and 
deep knowledge of the relation between the 
charitable impulse of the individual and the 
institutional work of society. It is to 
be feared that to the average citizen the 
charity organization is looked upon as a 
substitute for personal effort. It saves him 
from being imposed on. He readily accepts 
its negative advice: “Don’t give money to 
street beggars. Don’t hand out food to 
every tramp who calls at the door. Don’t 
believe every plausible tale of woe.’’ He is 
ready to say self-approvingly, ‘All these 
dont’s I have obeyed from my youth up.” 
This is what Miss Richmond calls ‘Kodak 
charity.” It says ‘“‘Subscribe to us, and we 
will protect you from the poor, we’ll do the 
rest.’’ The book points out the magnitude 
of the problem which confronts the Good 
Samaritan. It is too great for the individual 
alone, and yet cannot be solved in any whole- 
sale way. We are made to see that the best 
organization is not the substitute for per- 
sonal effort, it is only the direction of personal 
effort to its true aim. The last chapter, 
entitled ‘‘The Church Member,’’ ought to be 
read and pondered by every minister and 
church worker. Here may be found wise 
philosophy which has grown out of practical 
experience. Miss Richmond’s book is one 
of the first fruits of the Sage Foundation, 
under whose auspices it is published, It 
gives us high hopes for the new age in 
which the best intelligence is being applied 
to the study of social conditions. 


THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
IuFE OF JEsus. By Paul Wernle, D. Theol., 
professor of theology, Basel. Translated by 
Edward Lummis, M.A., Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. pp. xi., 163.—Ger- 
man theological scholarship has at last begun 
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to address itself to the general reader, and 
the Unitarian Association shows sagacity in 
reproducing one of the best of these efforts 
at popularization. ‘The title of this admir- 
able little book is the key to its popular in- 
terest. The ultimate aim of all criticism 
of the gospels is to ascertain who and what 
was Jesus. To answer the question, every 
reader must know the methods and principles 
of modern criticism. What is here offered 
is the view which can be regarded as the net 
result of modern criticism accepted by the 
main body of critical students, and it is 
presented with the acumen and effective 
skill of a man who has shown a distinguished, 
independent ability and thoroughness in 
these matters as well as uncommon apti- 
tude as a writer. The book is exceedingly 
well translated, so as to read like an English 
work, and it ought to prove a valuable aid to 
the community in the art of reading the gos- 
pels as they must now be read. Only one 
thing seems regrettable in this charming 
exposition, At the outset we are stimulated 
by the question who and what was Jesus, 
and then we are shown the difficulties of 
determining what Jesus did and desired. 
Some sentences leave an undue impression 
of difficulty and uncertainty, because the 
discussion progresses to details where un- 
certainty does indeed exist. But what is of 
main importance is for Wernle not uncertain, 
and it is unfortunate that the confident as- 
surance of the last three pages were not more 
fully expounded in order to offset the some- 
what negative impression of the pages pre- 
ceding. For Wernle justly sets forth the 
perfect clarity with which we can know how 
Jesus looked on God, on the world, on man- 
kind. What matters before God, what is 
religion? ‘The reader will do well to pass to 
Wernle’s great masterpiece, Beginnings of 
Christtamty, to get the fuller statement of 
the knowledge that results from such criti- 
cism, 


THE BIBLE, WHAT Ir Is anp Is Not. By 
Joseph Wood. Boston; American Unitarian 
Association. pp. 233.—‘‘The great days of 
Bible influence are not in the past, but in the 
future.” But before those days come every 
one must know how to use the Bible, and 
Mr. Wood aims to convey sound modern 
views concerning it. He is addressing the 
secularists, who scoff at a book claimed to be 
infallible, and the Churchmen, who frown 
upon any discussion as likely to unsettle the 
minds of the people. For the good of religion 
Mr. Wood defines the natural place of the 
Bible in historic literature, and argues its 
priceless value in spite of limitations of error. 
After giving information about the original 
texts and the growth of the canon and the 
English versions, he argues that an infal- 
lible standard of faith and morals is not de- 
sirable since preventing our mental and 
spiritual growth, and, if desirable, it is not 
in the Bible. But there is substantial and 
inspired truth. Inspiration (the elevation 
of all the spiritual faculties by the action of 
God on the heart) is evidenced by spon- 
taneity, moral exaltation, universal appli- 
cation, Among the most helpful pages of 
the book are those where these three tests 
are illustrated in their bearing on various 
passages of the Bible, object-lessons for all 
in this discrimination. Useful concrete illus- 
trations also show the reader that there is 
an evolution of religious and moral ideas 
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in Scripture, and that, after leaving myth 
and miracle aside, an impressive substance 
of inspiring truth remains. There are vast 
areas of life in the United States where such 
an honest and discriminating book by a 
godly man would save many people from 
spiritual danger. It is a useful publication 
on the part of the American Unitarian © 
Association. 


CASTLES AND. KEEPS OF SCOTLAND. By | 
Frank Roy Fraprie. Boston: L. C. Page . 
& Co.—These descriptions of sundry for- 
tresses, towers, peels, and other houses of 
strength, built by the princes and barons of 
old time in the highlands, islands, inlands, and 
borders of the ancient kingdom of Scotland, 
constitute the only handbook on this sub- 
ject available for visitors to these interesting 
places. A brief account of the four periods 
in the development of Scottish castle build- 
ing prepares the reader for an intelligent 
study of the various examples still remaining. 
Around these are gathered many associa- 
tions inseparable from the romance and 
legendary lore of Scotland, famous in lit- 
erature no less than in history. The work © 
has been admirably accomplished and may 
well have the effect of drawing travellers 
away from their beaten paths of tourists 
to become acquainted with more of the 
famous places here described. For a single 
castle which will give the most satisfactory 
idea of Scotch feudal life, Doune, best pre- 
served and most accessible, might easily be 
included in the Trossachs trip taken by 
almost every visitor. Others easily reached 
and well worth seeing are, for beauty of 
situation, Bothwell, Kilchurn, Castle Camp- 
bell; for historic interest, Lochleven, Dun- 
nottar, Craigmillar, Hermitage and Loch- 
maben; for romantic story, Tantallon and 
Tillietudlem. Edinburgh and Stirling are, 
of course, included in every itinerary, but 
they are citadels and palaces, rather than 
castles. The writer has done the public a 
genuine service by making these studies so 
clear and so available for use. More than 
fifty illustrations help out the general plan, 
several of them in color. 


CHILDREN’S BooKS AND READING. By 
Montrose J. Moses. New York: Mitchell 
J. Kennerley. $1.50 net.—In this practical 
guide to children’s literature, the subject 
of books for young readers is studied his- 
torically and comprehensively. From the 
early horn-books and chap-books to the 
multifarious modern collections and series 
a long road has been travelled, and the 
story of the aims and purposes that have — 
animated writers at successive periods is 
full of suggestion for the teacher or librarian 
who to-day has opportunity to draw to- 
gether treasures from the round world and 
offer them to the children in his charge. 
Chapters written with the co-operation 
of many leading librarians, set forth the 
problem, the rise and development of chil- 
dren’s books, the old-fashioned library, and 
the general subject of classification, char- 
acteristics, and principles of selection. Be- 
tween sixty and seventy pages are devoted 
to book lists, prepared with thought and 
judgment. Speaking from personal ex- 
perience the reviewer would say that the - 
first duty of a parent in his direction of a 
child’s reading is to make the beginning of 
a child’s own library. However many 
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books a boy or girl may read, borrowed 
from friends or taken from a library, they 
know best and remember longest those that 
have stood on their own shelf or helves 
ready to be picked up in odd minutes, which 
become friendly from association and famili- 
arity. Have these books the best available 
and the problem is in a fair way to settle 
itself. 


THE Doom oF DocMA aND THE Dawn OF 
’ TRuTH, By Henry Frank, New York: Pro- 
gressive Literature Company. $1.50.—This 
work, first published in 1901, has had a cir- 
culation and success that seems to justify 
a new edition. It is the work of an earnest 
and sincere man who believes that out of the 
wreck of the old systems of faith and the 
setting aside of Christianity as an authori- 
tative revelation of the truth, it is possible 
to preserve religion and save from the old 
systems all that was valuable. He says, 
“God, Man, and Nature, are all one, and 
what we call religion is but the conscious 
effort of humanity to discern this unity 
and symbolize it in certain forms of re- 
ligion.” That in the past the effort to 
bring this natural religion to light and state 
it in persuasive terms should have failed, 
he thinks is not strange; but now he believes 
the time has come to state the truth in such 
terms as to substitute an Exalted Man for 
a Demonized Deity. 


Practica, Nursinc. By Anna Caroline 
Maxwell and Amy Elizabeth Pope. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.— 
This substantial book is probably intended 
“mainly as a text-book for nurses, but it is 
sufficiently clear and practical to serve also 
as an exposition of modern methods in caring 
for the sick which is both instructive to any 
one interested in the subject and useful 
to such as may need its suggestions, Chap- 
ters on operating-room technique, for ex- 
ample, are addressed to professional nurses, 
but directions concerning food, massage, 
the giving of medicine, and many details of 
proper care for the sick and suffering should 
be matters of common knowledge. The 
book is prepared by women who have had 
not only the requisite training in their pro- 
fession but also the responsibility that 
belongs to positions of high trust. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND BENJAMIN Con- 
STANT. Unpublished Letters, edited by 
Baroness Elisabeth de Nolde and translated 
from the French by Charlotte Harwood. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,—The 
editor of these letters and memoirs is the 
great-grand-daughter of Madame Constant 
by her first marriage. Besides the letters, 
found in the family archives, she has added 
many details of the life of Mme. de Stael 
and of Benjamin Constant, which she 
gathered from her grandmother. These two 
were among the most notable personages 
of the remarkable age in which they lived. 
Their relations with each other and with their 
contemporaries has been much discussed, 
and their connection with the events of the 
day lends additional interest to the corre- 
spondence. 


THE Jessop BEQUEST. By Anna Robeson 
Burr, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—That this is one of the best of the 
recent novels is due to the simplicity and 
intensity of its love story—love in novels 
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has been too much conventionalized and 
slurred over,—to the literary freshness that 
distinguishes conversations and allusions, 
to the character;study which shows the subtle 
influences that make for moral{deterioration 
or for the freeing fof the? moral nature, and 
for its reflections gof factual conditions in 
modern social life. From the first page to the 
last the interest is steadily maintained and 
even increased. Its dramatic scenes are 
effective, but not more so than the quieter 
pages, which reveal the writer’s sense of 
contrast and proportion. 


THE Princess PourQuol. By Margaret 
Sherwood. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—Five fairy tales of to-day, that have 
already appeared in magazine form, are 
grouped in this attractive volume. The 
title story is the modern version of ‘‘The 
Sleeping Beauty,’’ but the discontented 
godmother acknowledges at the last her own 
defeat, when she murmurs, “‘ hiding a pleased 
smile,” “A pretty age of the world, when 
not even the curse of a mind can harm a 
woman.’”’ ‘The other stories if not as com- 
plete, are all worth reading and each con- 
veys its own message of satire or satisfac- 
tion. 


THE Domestic ADVENTURERS. By 
Josephine Daskam Bacon. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.—Mrs. Bacon’s ani- 
mation and clever humor are well exhibited 
by a book that has already become so well 
known as scarcely to require additional 
notice. Housekeeping and home-making, 
maids and mistresses, form its main substance 
but there is love-making enough to afford 
an unexpected outcome and to provide the 
glamour of happiness that illumines all the 
varied experiences with the light of romance. 


Magazines. 


Most people suppose that the peasant 
properties of Framce are a creation of the 
Revolution, but the real originators of 
peasant property were the crusaders, who 
parted with their land in small parcels in 
order to get money to equip themselves for 
the Holy Land, and who, when captured, had 
literally to go to the peasant’s stocking for 
ransom, ‘This and many more facts equally 
unfamiliar appear in a very entertaining 
and instructive article on French farming, 
which Miss M. Betham-Edwards, the author 
of a series of standard works on France, will 
contribute to the next volume of The Youth’s 
Companion. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Doggerel Dodger posters appear in 
reduced size as a series of postal cards, ready 
for mailing as a humorous expression of 
congratulatory good wishes, suitable for 
New Year’s Day or for any day later. 
Albertine Randall Wheelan is the artist 
designed and the set may be had for thirty 
cents net from Paul Elder & Co., New York 
and San Francisco, 


One knows what to expect of a book 
admirably dedicated to ‘‘Ananias, Sapphira, 
Baron Munchausen, and some others,” and 
approaches A Ball of Yarn duly prepared. 


Robert Rudd Whiting has collected here a| 
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dozen short stories, many of which were 
first printed in the New York Sun. Some of 
the yarns recall the adventures of Jones. 
They are brief and snappy.g, (Paul Elder 
& Co., San Francisco and New York.) 


The Old Year and the New is a timely book, 
in which Rev. Charles Edward Jefferson 
studies first the art of forgetting. There 
comes a time when the blotting out of dark 
and useless memories is a blessing and the 
thought of the old year is to turn one’s back 
on the past, putting aside all brooding over 
its losses,and mistakes. The complement 
to this sermon is found in the study of ‘The 
Art_of Reaching,” or the lesson of the new 
year, with its suggestion of stretching forward 
to the things that are before. 


Good Stories that have appeared in the 
Ladies Home Journal are published in a neat 
small volume, by the Curtis Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia. It is not to 
be supposed, of course, that all these stories 
are new. There are few new “pleasantries” in 
circulation and a good story belongs finally 
to him who can tell it best. A good old 
story is worth infinitely more than a poor 
new one, which usually is worth nothing at 
all. Enough of these are new enough to give 
a general effect of novelty in this form, and 
others, more familiar, are equally welcome. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, has pub- 
lished several volumes, widening the in- 
fluence of his pulpit. The thirteen occasional 
sermons and addresses, which are contained 
in The New Crusade, have the merits of clear 
exposition and treat of practical subjects. 
He explains the doctrine of the Kenosis, 
makes jevident the success of all faiths whose 
adherents treat religion as a form of power, 
discusses Christian unity and international 
peace, and continually sets forth the place 
of religion in the thoughts and plans and 
work of men, His books are published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Christianity and the Social Order. By R. J. Campbell, 
M $1.50 net. 
From the Advent Christian Publication Society, Boston, 
The World’s Great Empires. By Mrs. L. C. McKinstry. 


Music Received. 


New York. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
itwi trio, Three Little 


Mikado Selections: song, Titwillow ; 
Maids from School. 

She Didn't Givein. Operetta. 
The Son of God goes forth to War. 
chorus. By F. M. Jeffery. 
ie) Morning Land. Quartet. Arranged by William 

ressier. 
When I Look into Thine Eyes. By James H. 


Rogers. 
se oo the Lord, O Jerusalem. Song. By Frank Moore 
effery 
oO Hush Thee, My Baby. Quartet. By Pease Dressler. 
Oo My Be Beloved, Thou Art Mine. . Song. By Frank Moore 
€ 
Old Viewtial Fourhands. Arranged by William Dressler. 
Jesus is Our Shepherd. Song. By Walter O. Wilkinson. 
Twilight Melody. By Edward F. Fr chastou, 


JUST FOR TO-DAY 
CALENDAR FOR 1908 Selections of in- 


spiring quota- 
tions from the great leaders of thought. A word of 
encouragement for every day inthe year, Attractive 
in design. Price 50 cents. On sale, H. H. Carter 
& Co. 5 Ashburton Place, Edw. E. Clark, 41 West 
Street, Boston, or sent postpaid, 


EA. Hall & Co., Publishers, Greenfield, Mass. 


By William H. Hutchison. 
Solo, duet, and 


Quartet. 
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The Rome. 
The Visit. 


When the snowdrop goes to town 
In her litile grandmotherly bonnet, 
With only a ribbon of light 
By a miracle fastened upon it, 
She takes for the world to wear - 
Such a charm in the lappel of duty 
As gives of the earth and the air, 
And consoles by its Puritan beauty. 


When the snowdrop goes to town 
In her little grandmotherly bonnet, 
How many delight in the grace 
Of the exquisite trimming upon it! 
They look her deep in the eyes, 
And the bird of their memory, trilling 
Simplicity’s far-away skies, 
Takes the heart with unbearable thrilling. 
When the snowdrop goes to town 
In her little grandmotherly bonnet, 
With only a glamor of earth 
And a magic of heaven upon it, 
Look at the rainbow of spring 
In the eyes of the happy beholders 
Cares in a covey take wing, 
And weariness falls from the shoulders. 
—Norman Gale, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 
Legs and a Tongue. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


At first all he wanted was legs. He didn’t 
know anything about a tongue. You see he 
was a stone boy, a legless, armless, tongue- 
less stone boy, and he had been on the wall 
for years and years. Grown-up people 
thought he was a stone, but the children 
knew he was a boy. He had an eye and an 
ear, a long nose, and a funny mouth that 
turned up at the corners, The children 
were very fond of him. 

But the stone boy was getting discontented. 
He was tired of staying on a stone wall, he 
wanted to run with the other boys; you 
could tell this by the way he fell off the wall 
every time the boys jumped over it. Un- 
fortunately for the stone boy, there is a law 
in the universe which says that once you get 
inside of a thing (the real you, you know) 
you've got to stay until something happens, 
and nothing had happened to the stone boy 
for ages, 

One day, however, something did happen. 
Some men came with a horse and a cart and 
began to pick up the stones on the wall. 
The stone boy watched them and would 
have chuckled with delight if he’d had any- 
thing to chuckle with. Was it possible that 
the stones were going to have a ride in the 
cart? Where were they going? How long 
would they be gone? The stone boy asked 
these questions eagerly; but, before he had 
a chance to find out anything, the children 
came running out of the house. ‘Don’t 
take our stone boy,” they cried, ‘‘don’t take 
our stone boy.” Of course the stone boy 
was very much put out with the children, 
and he declared then and there that, if he 
ever got to be a real boy with legs, he would 
take care and not be a selfish one. 

Well, fortunately for the stone boy, the 
men were Portuguese and didn’t understand 
a word the children said. So, when they 
came to the part of the wall where the stone 
boy was, they picked him up and threw him 
face downward on the cart. Now, if you 
hadn’t had a ride for several hundred years, 
you might think it rather hard lines to have 
to go face downward, but the stone boy 
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didn’t think so; he had stayed on that wall 
so long he was glad enough to go any way 
he could. 

When the horse started, the stone boy 
could hardly believe he was himself.. Jolti- 
ti jolt went the cart, and, the more it jolted, 
the better he liked it. Of course, the cart 
made a dreadful noise, and the stone boy 
couldn’t get much idea of what was going 
on along the road; but by andj by he heard 
a noise that was a great deal louder than the 
rumble of the cart. It was such a dreadful 
noise the stone boy was thankful for once that 


he had but one ear. As the noise grew louder, 


he began to feel queer inside, the same as 
people do when something is going to happen. 
All at once the cart stopped with a bump, 
and the stone boy was rolled over on his 
back. ‘The first thing his one eye lighted upon 
was a great black hole right in front of him. 
It was a bad-looking place, and the stone 
boy couldn’t help wondering if they were 
going to throw him into it. Would he have 
to stay there? Wouldn’t he ever get back 
to the wall again? While he was wondering 
about it, up tipped the cart and down went 
the stone boy with all the stones on top of 
him, He had just time to wish himself well 
back on the wall again when something 
happened: he was taken between the jaws 
of a big creature—it was really a stone 
crusher—and ground into little bits. Of 
course this was an unpleasant experience; 
but after all it was the best thing that had 
ever yet happened to the stone boy; for, 
with the dust from the crushed stone rising 
up through the dust shaft, lo and behold! 
up came the stone boy too, feeling as light 
as a mosquito and as free as air, and no 
wonder! for hadn’t his great stone body been 
all ground up? He was an air boy now, not 
a stone boy at all. 

Now, when you are an air boy, your wishes 
come to pass the moment you wish. Our 
air boy knew nothing whatever about this, 
and, as he sat on the edge of the dust shaft, 
winking and blinking and thinking, he 
suddenly spied some autumn leaves whisking 
about in the road, and he immediately 
wished he could whisk about with them. 
The wish was no sooner thought than, lo! 
he was down among them, and, then, such 
fun as there was! such hurrying and scurry- 
ing! such chasing and racing! such huddling 
together in corners! It was glorious, and 
the air boy thought there was nothing more 
to wish for in this world, but, dear me! he 
had no sooner got well into the spirit of the 
fun than the wind went away and left the 
leaves scattered all about everywhere. 
They could neither stir nor move, no more 
could the air boy. 

Of course, after the air boy had kept still 
on a wall for several hundred years, one 
day’s frolic in the wind only made him want 
more, Being too ignorant to know that the 
wind was sure to come back if he waited long 
enough, he began at once to look about for 
a change, and the first thing he saw was a 
funny little creature standing against a 
fence. It had a yellow pumpkin for a head, 
a fat sweet potato for a body, and two carrots 
for legs. Its mouth stretched from one ear 
to the other. The air boy thought he had 
never seen anything so funny. He stared 
at it half the night, and then he wished he 
could get inside it and have some legs of his 
own. Presto change! he had no _ sooner 
wished than he found himself inside the 
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pumpkin, not an air boy any longer, but a 
pumpkin boy with legs; and he thought he 
was the happiest boy in town. There he 
stood against the fence and grinned, and 
in the morning, when the children went to 
school, they stopped and stared, then they 
laughed, then they danced around him, and, 
by the end of the day, every child in town 
was talking and laughing about him. 3 
The pumpkin boy now thought he had 
everything heart could wish. He had two 
legs all his own, a fine place to stay, and 
every morning and every night he could 


look forward to seeing the children on their 
way to school, and he knew they were fond 
of him, What more could he want? 

Well, you know when we think we have 
everything to our liking, something is sure 
to happen; and it’s a good thing too, else, 
for aught we know, we might all have been 
pumpkin boys and stayed pumpkin boys. 
One night (this was what happened next) 
Gustave Souza came along with a bag. 
He stopped in front of the pumpkin boy, and, 
after looking all around to be sure no one 
saw him, he seized him by his sweet potato 
body and threw him into his bag. The 
pumpkin boy tried to scream; but, not 
having a tongue, of course he couldn’t, Then 
he tried to kick; but his legs were just 
carrot legs and wouldn’t kick at all, so all 
he could do was to lie in the bag and wish he 
had legs and a tongue. 

Gustave ran home with him as fast as he 
could. ‘‘Mother, mother,’”’ he shouted, “see 
what I’ve found,—a pumpkin and a potato 
and two carrots.” 

When Gustave’s mother saw the pumpkin © 


boy, she commenced to laugh. 

“Some boys made him to make the chil- 
dren laugh,’ Gustave explained, ‘‘To- 
morrow we'll boil him for dinner.” And 
with that Gustave dropped him in the bag. 

The poor pumpkin boy was frightened 
nearly to pieces. He didn’t know what being 
boiled might mean, but he had a feeling that 
it was something unpleasant, and of course 
it was. But, as I have said before, un- 
pleasant things are sure to be followed by 
something good if one only takes them right, 
and this was the case with the pumpkin 
boy. In the morning Gustave’s mother 
took him out of the bag, then she took him 


all apart and began to peel him. . Never did 
the pumpkin boy long for a tongue as he 
did that moment! If he could have told 
the woman that he was alive, all would have 
been well, but of course he couldn’t, and in 
a few moments he was clapped into the pot 
and the cover put on him, But, bless us! 
as soon as the steam began to lift the pot 
lid, up came the pumpkin boy as good as 
new and a great deal better; for he was not 
a pumpkin boy any more, but an air boy 
again, and a much older and wiser air boy 
than when he sat on the edge of the stone 
crusher. He knew now that he must be 
very careful about his wishes. He had a 
queer feeling that there was something he 
had wanted very much when .he was a 
pumpkin boy, but he couldn’t quite think 
what it was. So, instead of rushing ahead 
and wishing for the first thing he saw, he 
very wisely sat on the lid of the pot and 
winked and blinked and tried his best to 
think. 

By and by—it was one morning when 
Gustave had a new little brother come— 
the air boy suddenly remembered his wish; 
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it was for legs that would go and a tongue 
that could scream. Wonderful to behold! 
he had no sooner wished than he was no 
longer an air boy, but a real boy with legs 
and a tongue! And didn’t he kick? and 
didn’t he scream? and wasn’t he the jolliest 
little roly-poly boy that ever lived? 

Of course they put him to school after a 
while, but what did he care? Didn’t he 
have legs, and couldn’t he run? And didn’t 
he have a tongue, and couldn’t he shout 
louder than any boy in town? And didn’t 
he know that, no matter what happened, 
he could never be a stone boy any more ora 
puinpkin boy or anything but a real boy? 
Indeed he knew. 


Hildred’s Alphabet. 


“Tt is high time that Hildred knew her 
letters,” declared grandma. 

“Why, she’s only seven,’ said Robert. 
Robert himself was twelve. ‘Hardly any- 
body in our room knows the alphabet. They 
don’t teach it at school nowadays.” 

“All the more, then, it ought to be taught 
at home.” Grandma clung to old-fashioned 
methods. “I hope you haven’t forgotten 
yours.” 

“No, ma’am; I never shall,”, laughed 
Robert, remembering the hours up in 
grandma’s room, before he went to school, 
when he had had only the unlearned alphabet 
for company. 

So Hildred took her first lesson; but it was 
not a success, for the little girl couldn’t seem 
to remember whether A pointed up or down, 
or if it were B or D that had two curves. 

Thus matters stood, early in December, 
when Aunt Judith came. 

“Now she’ll want to teach me,” thought 
Hildred. But to her surprise Aunt Judith 
did not speak of letters. 

‘She played paper dolls and house more 
delightfully than any of Hildred’s friends; 
she told enchanting stories; and in less than 
a week she had won the little girl’s heart. 

Hildred’s stockings had never been big 

enough to hold her Christmas presents; but 
this year she was amazed to find them 
plumped out only with nuts, raisins, oranges, 
and candy—not a single other gift! Her 
eyes were full of disappointment when Aunt 
Judith said:— 
“There were so many presents for you, 
Sweetheart, that it wasn’t convenient to 
have them left*down here. They are up 
in my room—a'‘long row of them! Come 
and see!” — 

Hildred bounded away, Robert beside her, 
and the others following. 

Just inside the door the little girl stopped, 
fairly dazed at the sight. 

_ There, from end to end of the room, was a 
row of boxes,—boxes of all sizes and shapes, 
one taller than Hildred herself, several small 
enough to be carried in her hand, and every 
one of them had written on it a letter of the 
alphabet. 

' “Each letter,” explained Aunt Judith, 
“stands for the present in its box, and for 
‘some letters there are two presents. I 
believe there are thirty in all.” 

“Oh, what can they be!” 
reached the first box. 

- “Wait, dear!” Aunt Judith said. ‘We 
thought this would be an easy way for you 
to learn the alphabet, As soon as you know 
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A so well that you can tell it anywhere, you 
can open that A box and have the gift that 
begins with A, and so on,” 

“And can’t I see any of them till I’ve 
learned the letter?” Dismay was on Hil- 
dred’s face. 

“Oh, you won’t have long to wait, Sweet- 
heart.” Aunt Judith drew the little girl 
caressingly to her side. ‘‘Let’s begin right 
away! I’ve seen what’s in the A box, and 
it’s. fine.” 

The lips that had nearly been puckered 
into a cry began to smile. 

“Oh, I wonder what it is!” 
said. 

And so much did she wish to know, and so 
faithfully did she apply herself to her tAsk, 
that in less than an hour the box was open, 
and all the paper dolls were taking their first 
ride in the new automobile. Before luncheon 
a beautiful book had found its way out of 
the B box, and afterward a dear little china 
clock was ticking away on the nursery 
mantel, just as if it always lived there, 
Hildred said. 

The next box was the tallest of all, and 
Robert and his sister spent the hour before 
bedtime in guessing about its contents. 

“Too big for a doll,” asserted Robert. 

“Yes,” Hildred sadly agreed. She had so 
wanted a new baby. 

Early the following morning she set about 
learning D. The big-box question must be 
settled. 

In a little while Robert declared that she 
knew D “upside-down, wrong-side out, and 
any old way.”” Then the box was opened. 

Hildred peeped in, and shrieked with joy. 
There was a beautiful doll sitting on top of a 
handsome desk! 

In less than two weeks the entire alphabet 
was unboxed, There were truly enough 
presents for one little girl,—an engraving of 
Donatello’s “Singing Children,” a fan, gloves 
and a game, handkerchiefs, little ice-cream 
freezer, jewel case, small kodak, a letter 
from Uncle Leonard containing five dollars, 
mittens, needlework and napkin-ring, orange- 
spoon, perfume-bottle and paper dolls, silver 
quarter, ruby ring, slippers, thimble, um- 
brella, vase, work-basket, xylophone (that 
Aunt Judith taught her to play on), a pretty 
toy yacht, and a zephyr-wool sacque. 

And Hildred said over and over again, 
“Oh, I never had anything half so nice as 
my Christmas alphabet!”—Emma C. Dowd, 
in Sunday-School Times. 


Hildred 


How Dolly learned the Colors. 


Dolly was a little girl, and she had the yel- 
lowest hair, the reddest lips, and the bluest 
eyes ever seen. 

One day when she was in the kindergarten, 
the teacher showed the children some pretty 
yellow balls, and the little children all looked 
straight at Dolly and cried, ‘“‘See, these are 
exactly the color of Dolly’s hair. 

Dolly felt very bad, and went home and 
told her mother what the children had said. 

But her mother replied, ‘‘Why, J think 
yellow hair is lovely. Just look at the sun 
and the buttercups in the yard: they are the 
color of your hair! I am sure yellow is a 
beautiful color.” 

Then little Dolly was happy again. 

The next day the teacher showed the 
kindergarten children some red balls, and the 
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little boys and girls all looked at Dolly again 
and said, ‘‘See, these are just the color of 
Dolly’s lips!” 

Dolly’s little mouth trembled, and she 
went home to tell her mother about it. 

But her mother said, ‘‘Why, just look at 
the pretty cherries on the tree and the pop- 
pies in the garden! ‘They are red, and what 
a lovely color they are!” 

And little Dolly felt comforted. 

The next time she went to school the chil- 
dren were given some pretty blue balls to 
play with, and they all looked at Dolly and 
said, ‘Oh, look, these are just the color of 
Dolly’s eyes!”’ 

Then Dolly cried and shut her blue eyes 
very tight. 

When she told her mother about it, her 
mother said, ‘‘Just look at the beautiful sky, 
and the ocean that you love to sail on: they 
are both blue, and how lovely they are!” 

Then little Dolly opened her eyes very 
wide, and was happy once more. 

Dolly’s mamma bought her some nice new 
bronze shoes, and the very day she wore 
them to school the teacher showed the chil- 
dren some bright orange balls. And they 
looked at Dolly’s shoes and cried, ‘‘See, the 
balls are almost the color of your shoes!” 

Then Dolly ran home very fast, so that 
they could not see her shoes, and told her 
mother. 

Mamma took Dolly up in her lap and said: 
“Don’t you know what a pretty color the 
oranges that you eat are, and how you like 
to watch the bright clouds at sunset? The 
clouds are sometimes orange color, and I 
think that they are beautiful.” 

Then Dolly laughed and got down, and 
thought her shoes were just the nicest she 
had ever had. 

One day Dolly wore a new hat to school. 
It was a pretty hat, trimmed with violets 
and green leaves. 

Dolly was late that morning, and, when 
she got there, the children were playing with 
some green balls and violet balls, which the 
teacher had just given them. When they saw 
Dolly’s hat, they laughed and ‘said, ‘Oh, 
look, Dolly’s hat looks like our green and 
violet balls!’ 

Dolly almost cried for a minute, and then 
she said, “Well, God makes the violets 
violet-color, and the leaves green, and I am 
glad to have them on my hat, for I love 
violets!”’ 

After that the children did not tease 
Dolly any more, and Dolly found that all 
the pretty colors were everywhere in the 
world, and she was really happy that she 
knew their names.—Janie D. Hobart, in 
Little Folks. 


‘“CLEANLINESS’”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, come 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. Ali grocers and druggist, 
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The Soctaf Teacher. 


BY RICHARD C, CABOT, M.D. 


patience, and rare good fortune necessary 
for its creation. Letters to perfect strangers, 
beginning ‘“‘My dear friend,” are, I hope, 
less common than they used to be. The 
following extract from the Boston Directory 
of Charities was written in 1899 and it still 
(1906) stands in the edition which we are 
using, though it has been changed in the 
edition soon to appear: ‘‘ Personal friendship 
furnished to both sexes and all ages.” The 
wholesale acquisition of friends by the 
dozen a week is going out of fashion. 


I think is it safe to assume that in the 
evolution of the conception of philanthropy 
we have left behind the stage at which a fair 
sample of a morning’s work was the round 
of visits made by the rich and kindly lady, 
with her basket of choice victuals, virtuously 
dispensed to her beneficiaries, “the poor.” 
We no longer need to expose and refute the 
twin delusions: 

That philanthropy is especially meritorious 
work, 

That philanthropy is easy, provided our 
motives are good. 

To-day we’all abhor the patronizing 
attitude in theory, if not always in prac- 
tice; and we have had it effectually brought 
home to us that it is hard to do good and 
easy to do harm in social work. 

But it is never safe to suppose that a 
stage of growth which we have left behind 
us is therefore to be dropped bodily out of 
our theory and our practice. There is a 
good in that old ‘‘I am better than thou” 
attitude; truth in the de haut en bas treat- 
ment of the social sufferer, What good, 
what truth, I shall try to indicate later in 
my address. 

But the error and harm of these methods 
are more obvious. Stung by this fact, 
philanthropists have striven in the next 
stage of evolution to democratize social work. 
“Not alms but a friend’’ becomes our motto, 
as we’come to recognize that by the giving 
of money, food, and clothes, we can easily 
do harm, while much more often by the 
giving of friendly advice, sympathy, and 
encouragement, or simply by “lending a 
hand,’”’ we may be of use. Realizing that 
any one who is being treated coldly, as an 
inferior, an outcast, and an opportunity for 
the ‘‘acquisition of merit,” is not likely to 
get any good out of the transaction, we try 
to make our common humanity a meeting 
ground on which we may do some service. 
“‘Not alms, but a friend.” 

But this second conception of charity as 
simple friendliness is also becoming out- 
grown. It is good as far as it goes, but 
there are two obvious flaws in it:— 

First, wise friends, skilful, experienced, 
and foresighted friends, are rare, and any 
other kind of friends may be useless, or 
worse, in the difficult tasks of social work. 
Mere friendliness will not do, “Friend- 
ly visiting” is a term as applicable to the 
physician’s work as to the philanthropist’s, 
Both make friendly visits; each also does 
his own more specific service. 

Second, friends are not made in a day 
or a month, The skilled social worker may 
in the end succeed in becoming the friend 
of those who need his help, but in the long 
intervening time which must elapse before 
genuine friendship emerges” we must have 
some spiritual modus vivendi, some reason 
other than friendship, other than friendliness, 
for meeting at all. Theattitude”in which 
one person regularly gives and seldom 
receives help, the one-sided relation, is not 
friendship and tends only very slowly to 
the growth of friendship. I take it that all 
of us are glad to see that the word “friend- 
ship” is coming to be less lightly used, that 
we are more conscious of the rarity and 
sacredness of the relation, and ofthe time, 


ual standing-ground on which the social 
worker may meet those who need his help, 
without a patronizing air, but also without 
blaSpheming the sacred name of friend? Is 
such a standing-ground already anywhere 
in use? 

Where shall we look to find pleasant, 
healthy, manly, democratic relationships 
maintained between persons differing sharply 
in inheritance, education, habits, and en- 
vironments, between rich and poor, wise 
and ignorant, cultivated and uncultivated? 

We may answer with Mr. Brackett, head 
of the School for Social Workers in Boston, 
that we find the ideal standing-ground in 
the neighborly relationship. When neigh- 
bors meet in country towns, at church and 
town meetings and cattle shows, we have 
friendly, comfortable, democratic relations 
between many sorts and conditions of men, 
without great intimacy, but equally without 
any snobbishness. 

Can we extend this neighborliness to 
cover the relationship between a professional 
social worker and those in need of his advice? 
I think not, for the two are not neighbors in 
any ordinary sense. They have not the 
common property interests, common ac- 
quaintances, common dealings in town, 
church, and club affairs, that make the 
stable basis of the neighborliness and furnish 
topics of conversation. The settlement 
worker may persuade himself not only that 
he really has these common interests with 
his neighbor, but that this fact makes the 
basis of his relationship to them more natural 
and more effective than that of other social 
workers. But I think that it is being more 
and more agreed that, valuable as settlement 
work surely is, the relationship is not essen- 
tially that of neighbor to neighbor, but of 
teacher to pupil or pupil to teacher. The 
settlement worker rarely brings up his family 
at the settlement, and in his relations to 
those who are literally his neighbors he is 
more like the missionary, the explorer, or 
the light-house keeper. He is not there 
for the same reason that any of the people 
in the adjoining houses are there, any more 
than the explorer is in the jungle for the 
same reason as the bushranger’/and the 
antelope. 

The most valuable work which the settle- 


but as investigator teacher, expert™ inter- 
preter, and referee. Still more obviously, 
but no more genuinely, is this true of other 
social workers. 

To fall back on the Scriptural usage of 
the words ‘‘my neighbor” is to confuse the 
issue; for that phrase, like ‘ friendliness,” 
defines everybody’s business-in general and 
not the social worker’s in particular. Every 
one is in the Scriptural sense the neighbor 
of all with whom he is brought into contact, 
But every one is not a social worker either 


# Where, then, shall we look for that spirit- | 


ment worker does is not, I think, as neighbor, | 
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in fact or in ideal. Neither my neighbor 
in space nor my neighbor in Scripture, nor any 
attempt to fuse the two meanings, furnishes 
the central idea of social work.” It is some- 
thing much more definite than this. Yet 
we see in the attempts to think of the social 
workers, first as a friend and later as a 
neighbor, the natural and proper reaction 
against the aristocratic and patronizing idea 
of charity alluded to at the beginning. 

The “Lady Bountiful” conception of 
charity accented unduly and perversely 
the perfectly true fact that the giver is in 


}some sense the superior of the recipient. 


The conception of social work as a 
relationship between friends and neighbors errs 
equally on the other side, for it suppresses 
the difference and proclaims that the unity 
is all in all. Both conceptions are true, both 
one-sided. What can unite them? Modern © 
social work answers. The conception of 
expert service. 

Here, I think, is the solution of the problem 
of distinctions within a democracy. This 
is the immortal soul of the patronizing con- 
ception of charity, surviving the death of 
its body. Superiority there is and ought to 
be, but superiority in one respect,—the 
obvious superiority of the expert. We 
can look up to the expert with ready ac- 
knowledgment of his superiority. We are 
not his equal here, but there is not a particle 
of sense of shame on the one side or of con- 
descension on the other. As we sit by the 
stage driver, that acknowledged expert, or 
travel with the Adirondack guide, the motor- 
man, the navigator, our relationship is 
perfectly democratic because each tacitly 
acknowledges the other as an expert in his 
own line, giving and receiving respect, and, 
if there is opportunity, exchanging infor-— 
mation, strengthening each other at the 
weak points. 

This is the nearest approach to ideal 
democracy outside the neighborhood tre- 
lationship. Whenever the neighborhood re- 
lationship does not genuinely exist, this 
telationship of mutually acknowledged ex- 
perts is the best alternative. 

A third, slightly different, but equally 
democratic, relationship is exemplified in 
the relationship of a public school teacher 
to a child in her class, or of a physician to 
some of the more ignorant of his patients. 
Here there is expert knowledge on one side 
and none on the other. The common ground 
of meeting is the common interest in the 
subject studied or in the health sought. This 
makes something approaching a neighbor- 
hood relationship, the essence of which is a 
common interest in property, in business, in 
town, in church, in club affairs, in labor 
union. It differs from the neighborhood 
relation in that the meeting ground is in 
thought and in hope instead of in the 
neighborhood interests. - 

There are, as far as I know, no riba 
satisfying human relationships except family 
relationships and friendship, neighborhood 
relationships, relationships based on common 
interests, financial,” scientific, artistic, ath- 
letic, etc.; relationships between experts 
and relationships of the teacher and pupil 
type. 

Now the social worker cannot afte be a 
professional friend, an “uncle” or “ ch 
a professional neighbor or professional 
“good man,’’ nor can he often share in the © 
financial, artistic, political, or scientific 
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interests of his client. Hence the social 
worker must take the only part that is left. 
He must hold his position and command 
respect as an expert and a teacher or as a 
pupil. 

He needs all the virtues no more and no 
less than the railroad man, the farmer, or 
the shopkeeper. But his first and chief duty 
to all men is to give, with such human 
sympathy and friendliness fas is possible 
between acquaintances, the benefit of his 
expert skill, and so fulfil his special function 
in the community. 

In a general way, I think, this view is 
coming to prevail. The social worker has 
more and more in the last decade come to 
command respect and salary as an expert. 
People are beginning to take this view of 
him, and with the change come the new 
schools for social workers, which plan not 
only to inspire their members with social 
ardor, but to give them the professional 
knowledge and the rigorous training neces- 
sary for the difficult and delicate task which 
they have undertaken.—Charity and the 
Commons, 


European Prisons. 


I was impressed everywhere in Europe 
with the newer and higher standard which 
has been developed in the last fifty years 
with reference to prisons and prison systems. 
There is scarcely a country in Europe which 
has not had some earnest and distinguished 
leader in penology, but a great deal of the 
progress realized may also be traced to the 
influence of the International Prison Con- 
gress and similar national and local organi- 
zations which have helped to develop public 
sentiment and also crystallize thought and 
sentiment. There are certain recognized 
standards in prison structure and adminis- 
tration, standards of sanitation, and humane 
treatment which form a part of the standards 
of modern civilization. The purely ‘vindi- 
cative idea, though in Europe as in our own 
country still embodied in law and tradition, 
is not as it once was the predominant feature. 
The idea of social protection dominates as it 
naturally must and leads to the segregation 
of social offenders; but it can as truly be said 
that reformation of prisoners is regarded as 
one of the ends through which every prison 
system must demonstrate its value and utility. 
In Europe as in America the best ideals 
are yet far beyond realization. The new 
spirit and the new ideal struggle for ex- 
pression against physical conditions of an 
antique and imperfect order. But there 
was not a country I visited in Europe in 
which the pressure of the new ideal is not 
felt, and in which some endeavor is not 
made to realize. it, often against most dis- 
couraging lethargy or opposition. . 

I am frequently asked how European 
prisons compare with our own in point of 
‘structure and equipment. My recent in- 
spection of prisons in Europe has convinced 
me that each continent has something to 
learn from the other. We have developed 
in™ America the reformatory system for 
younger adults; we have applied the pro. 
bation system and are developing the chil- 
dren’s courts, matters of deep interest to 
European penologists. On the other hand, 
on’ the of prison construction, we can 
greatly profit by European models, Com- 
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parisons in this respect I shall make in my 
detailed report on prisons construction. I 
will only mention here three or four points in 
which we may profitably copy European 
oe ® 

Europe has adopted most generally a 
roe of prison structure with more abundant 
cell-room than is furnished in the United 
States, and with large windows in every cell. 
2. The best European jails are superior to 
our own in providing a complete separation 
of jail prisoners in well-lighted cells. 

3. All European jails and prisons are 
furnished with exercise yards, and prisoners 
are permitted and required to take exercise 
once or twice a day from thirty minutes to 
an hour. In a great number of American 
jails there is no provision for out-of-door 
exercise, 

4. In a number of European countries 
prisoners awaiting trial may work and re- 


| ceive compensation for their labor. 


The illustrations which accompany this 
article show the prevailing type of European 
prisons with central corridor and cells open- 
ing out to light and air. In Germany the 
cell windows are larger, being three feet 
square.—S. J. Barrows, in Charities‘and the 
Commons. 


Church Attendance. 


In discussing some of the causes for the 
loss of civic virtue in the collective life of the 
people before the Boston Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions at the 
Church of the Disciples, December 11, 
Edgar O. Achorn said :— 

“T am not concerned about the decline 
and fall of the old New England theology 
except in so far as it becomes necessary to 
consider how its overthrow has affected 
church attendance and in this wise the in- 
fluence of the church upon the public morals. 

“So long as the salvation of a man’s soul 
was believed to be conditioned upon the 
atonement and redemption, so long as the 
fear of the tithing man or the wrath to 
come outweighed every other considera- 
tion it was possible to hold men to strict 
church attendance, but when superstition 
or fear lost their hold, when intelligence 
broadened, when the church failed to preach 
a doctrine acceptable to the modern mind, 
then the congregation took to the woods, for 
the church had no further hold upon them, 
and you behold to-day the spectacle of a 
pagan New England. Think of it! Not 
over 50 per cent. of the descendants of the 
Puritans and Pilgrims ever set foot inside 
a church door! 

“To summarize as I view it then, (1) the 
old theology has proven a failure, inadequate 
to supply the spiritual needs of the people. 

(2) As a result many rather than attend 
churches in which they have been reared 
and with which they have been heretofore 
identified, have quit church going altogether. 

“(3) Asa corollary the influence of the old 
Evangelical churches upon the public morals 
and the public welfare has steadily declined. 

‘Now the question is what part has the 
Unitarian church played in this changed 


‘condition of affairs? The new order of 


things can be attributed to our denomination 
more than to any other one influence. The 
Unitarian church"has contended for religious 
liberty, and in lien of the fear of God it has 
preached the love of God; in lien of salvation 
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by atonement it has preached salvation by 
character; in lien of individual salvation 
after death it has contended for the universal 
welfare here and now; in lien of ancient laws 
we are to see to it that the laws of our own 
State are just and righteous, Our religion 
has or should have to do with citizenship, 
with public morals, with political conditions. 
The Unitarians preach the recognition of 


.man as your brother and an apportunity to 


serve man as an opportunity to serve God,— 
as the highest, and most ‘sacred privilege 
accorded on this earth and the surest pass- 
port to the life hereafter. Such an incen- 
tive should stir us up to the noblest intensity 
of action. But all this demands character— 
Christian character. Religious liberty! Char- 
acter! Here they stand, the watch cries 
of the Unitarian faith! 

But moral fibre cannot be developed by a 
life of self-indulgence and ease any more than 
a plant can grow in a cellar never buffeted 
by winds, nourished by rains or beat. upon 
by the hot rays of a summer sun. The best 
conditions under which character can be 
developed is in an atmosphere of freedom, of 
liberty of thought and action. In such an 
atmosphere we may cultivate self-denial, 
self-control, resistance to temptation. This 
essential of the Unitarian faith, makes it the 
hardest to live up to of any in Christendom. 
It is an appeal to the heroic in human nature; 
it is an ever present test of courage and 
renunciation, 

‘Now, the church is the paramount source 
of all spiritual and moral uplift. It is the 
one place to which we can turn for that 
inspiration which will sustain us in pur- 
suing our highest ideals, which will bring to 
us the conviction that only in the unselfish 
service of God and our fellow-men can that 
peace and happiness be found which passeth 
understanding. In a word the church is the 
fountain head ‘of that spirituality which 
makes lofty character possible. Unitarians 
have not been fully alive to this truth. They 
have been too easy going in their church 
observances, too prone to interpret the love 
of God as the indulgence of God. This is 
especially true of the younger generation, and 
so it follows that although our tenets are 
sound and inspiring our churches make no 
better showing in” church attendance and 
wield no more far reaching influence than 
our neighbors whose theology is crumbling 
into the dust, 

“Spirituality and not morality must be 
the inspiration of all true religion. I would 
not be understood as saying that the measure 
of church attendance"indicated the” measure 
of spirituality of the present’day,—far from 
it. God is in the soul and we read him out 
in the things with which we are most in 
harmony. 


“*First God made man, and straightway man 
made God, 
What wonder if the tang of that same sod 
Whereout we issued with a breath should 
cling 
To all we fashion: we can only plod 
Led by a starvling candle, and we sing 
Of what we can remember of the road.’ 
But what I do insist is that too many of our 
young men and women are spending their 
Sundays on the tennis court or golf links or 
at the sea shore or river or in the country. 
The character upon which they found. their 
salvation and™“which constitutes that vital 
force with which they are to impress 
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public conscience and the public morals, 
will never be developed there. If it requires 
self-denial to forego this sort of indulgence 
and to attend church, then that is the first 
step in an atmosphere of religious liberty 
essential to Christian character. 

“Never at any period of our country’s 
history did we need men as now to convince 
our people that our laws, our civilization, 
our institutions cannot be sustained without 
the church, that the decline and fall of the 
one will mark the decline and fall of the 
other. Oh, that there was more of knight- 
hood, of heroism, of self-sacrifice, of honor, 
or renunciation in our modern Christianity! 
Were it so it would make its impress upon 
our public affairs. 

“Tn every age of the Christian Era church- 
men have stood at times in defence of the 
rights aand liberties of the people. It was 
an English bishop who led the barons in 
their demands upon King John for the great 
charter of English liberties. It was a poor 
priest, John Ball, who headed the peasants 
in securing the rights vested in them under 
that charter. It was a churchman, Savon- 
arola, who refused absolution to Lorenzo 
until he restored to Florence its lost liberties. 
Thomas Munzer, a preacher, championed 
the rights of the peasants in 1522 against 
the tyranny of medieval power. A’ priest 
served out powder at the taking of the 
Bastile; Increase Mather opposed the sur- 
render of the colonial charter to the British 
Commissioners in 1684. John Witherspoon, 
a minister of the gospel signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and indeed the history 
of the colonization of this continent teems 
with deeds of heroic self-sacrifice wrought 
in behalf of the people by those whose calling 
it was to teach the word of God. 
~ “Tn modern life there are the same evils 
to combat, and the same virtues overcome 
them. The Unitarian faith, embodying as 
it does the precepts of Jesus, is still in har- 
mony with the highest ideals of modern 
thought and life. With such faith and with 
men and women to represent it who are 
worthy disciples of the Master and who are 
alive to its grandeur and beauty, we should 
move on in triumph till it is the universal 
verdict of the world that the voice of the 
Church is the voice of God.” 


The Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches. 


The annual report of the field secretary, 
Rev. Edward Tallmadge Root, for the year 
ending Noy. 30, 1907, summed up the 
progress during the six months since the 
Federation was formed. Four denomina- 
tions made the original organization. The 
number has now increased to thirteen 
denominations, and, including six Methodist 
Conferences and two Episcopal Dioceses, 
nineteen ecclesiastical bodies. That this is 
really official indorsement is proved not 
merely by the appointment of representa- 
tives, but also by the reports accepted and 
printed in denominational minutes. At the 
last Congregational Association, while there 
Was a warm debate as to an appropriation, 
its opponents took pains to assert their 
approval of the Federation. 

In the second task, of “learning all the 

facts,” also, substantial progress has been 
made, The collation and publication of 
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facts is the backbone of your work; for a 
voluntary federation can possess no authority 
but the logic of the facts. It is true that 
your work is only beginning to appear above 
the surface; but that is because the effort 
has been to lay a broad and deep foundation 
rather than to rear quickly a showy structure. 
The first step was to locate all churches of 
all denominations in every town and city, 


‘with statistics regarding every work re- 


ceiving Home Missionary aid. This task is 
not completed, but is in such shape that only 
adequate clerical help is necessary to put 
it into shape. Lists of all Home Missionary 
work have been put in the hands of each 
denominational board. Thus a foundation 
has been laid for careful study of church 
conditions, 

The first use of these facts has been made 
in the study of “‘The One Hundred Smallest 
Townships,” classified as one-church, two- 
church, three-church, and four-church towns. 
Thus has been made possible a valid induc- 
tion, by comparison both of the groups as a 
whole and of groups of ten towns of equal 
average population, as to the effect of the 
multiplication of churches in communities 
theoretically none too large for one church. 
The figures need not be repeated in this report; 
for they have been given to the public. I do 
not regard these figures as final, even for 
this group of communities. It is but a 
beginning of a study of all the towns and 
cities of the State; and of more thorough 
study of these rural towns. A first attempt 
cannot expect to be invulnerable to criticism. 
The main question is whether it is a step in 
the right direction. It is evident that you 
must follow up this beginning. If this much 
has been accomplished with our meagre 
equipment, what may not be done with the 
assistance of even one stenographer? 

To remedy the “overlooking” which leaves 
so many without church connection, have 
proposed various forms of local co-opera- 
tion, adapted to city, suburb, and county. 
Within the last year a survey of tested 
types has been completed by Bulletin No. 
13, “Rural Co-operation,” and it was possi- 
ble in May to authorize a State Campaign 
with the motto: ‘Some Church responsible 
for each square mile!” September 30 a 
circular letter calling attention to this cam- 
paign was mailed to a representative pastor 
in every town or city, with the exception of 
a few where conditions, as in Boston, were 
known to be exceptional. Funds are too 
scanty to permit the enclosure of stamped 
envelopes for reply. Yet the response has 
been gratifying. About 10 per cent. have 
replied, and letters are still coming in, 
explaining that the delay has been due to 
desire to consult all the pastors. This jis 
more gratifying than immediate reply.” We 
feared that there might be some resentment 
of “outside interference.’ But there has 
been no indication of this. The very 
inquiry, therefore, seems to have done good 
in opening the eyes of each group of churches 
to the significance of what they are doing or 
failing to do. Difficulties"are often stated; 
e.g., ‘‘Two Congregational churches are 
holding down the situation here. Their 
separateness makes it impossible to work 
along the lines suggested.” This case is a 
striking proof of “the fact that the real 
difficulty is institutionalism rather than 
denominationalism, One writes: “There is 
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Our National Socicties. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, ‘holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett, : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886. “ 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publications Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 


but one church of each denomination here, - 
and their work necessarily overlaps. Surely 
a reason for the co-operative parish rather 
than against it!’’ Another writes: ‘The 
parish plan adopted by me two years ago 
when coming to this church has enabled us 
to double resident membership.” Here 
there seems to be lack of inter-church co- 
operation. Lynn reports failure of the 
attempt to introduce the plan, which simply 
means that it cannot be successful in a city 
unless some one is employed to give time to 
it. Portland, Me., is wise in planning to 
raise at least $1,000 a year for a visitor and 
office expenses. The way to attain the ideal 
must of course be left to each group of 
churches, the Federation serving simply as 
a Clearing-house of information and inspira- 
tion. 

The mere announcement of such an ideal — 
will not suffice. It must be followed up by 
persistent correspondence with every place, 
those responding and those not, Discussion 
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in religious papers and denominational or 
union meetings must be secured. Thus we 
shall make progress towards a_ practical 
Protestant parish-plan covering the State. 
It can be done with adequate office force. 


Unitarianism in the South. 


The writer of the following article has been 
for years interested in Southern problems 
and speaks out of ajwide experience. Al- 
though, he is not himself a Unitarian, he 
feels that now is the great opportunity for 
the spread of liberal thought and influence 
through the South. He writes:— 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 28, 1907. 

A very great service would be rendered 
the South if a systematic and vigorous 
movement was inaugurated [for the spread 
of Unitarianism there, The compelling 
motive of such a movement would have to 
be distinctly missionary rather than denomi- 
national, The results looked for should be 
the spread of liberalism in religion and above 
all the establishment of freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, and independence in 
action. The great barrier to progress in the 
South is intolerance; an intolerance which is 
inquisitorial in its persecution of any oppo- 
sition to or departure from the established 
order of things, in religion, in politics, in 
social affairs, especially in matters affecting 
the race problem. There can be no solution 
of the latter until this spirit of intolerance is 
overcome and the Southern people are 
willing to approach that problem in a 
rational spirit and to) permit the greatest 
possible freedom of thought and action to 
those individuals who are striving to solve it. 
The time is ripe for a liberal movement in 
the South. Changes have begun to take 
place within the last few years in the re- 
ligious, educational, and economic life of the 
people, which will result in revolutionary 
reforms and in social and political matters. 
Nothing would do more to hasten those 
reforms than the active dissemination of 
those liberal principles for which Unitarian- 
ism stands. I mention briefly the changes 
which have taken place very recently. 

The common school system, although 
established on a fairly comprehensive scale, 
by 1880 did not become operative in its 
effect upon the community, under the law 
of ‘Deferred Results,” until, say 1905; for 
the generation of children entering the 
common schools in 1880 at six years of age 
would not be grown men of established 
position and influence until twenty-five years 
later. From now on the influence of the 
schools will be felt cumulatively in the 
direction of increased intelligence and inde- 
pendence on the part of the common people. 

The college education in the South until 
within ten or fifteen years has been classical, 
inculeating habits of conservatism, reliance on 
authority, intolerance towards independent 
thinking. Modern scientific methods of edu- 
eation have recently been introduced into 
the colleges, teaching the student to rely on 
his own original research, to observe for 
himself, to investigate, invent, discover, to 
look ahead rather than behind. It will 
develop in the South a wholly new and 
different habit of thought from that which 
has prevailed in the past, will break down 
habits of dogmatism and intolerance and 
create a new, liberal, and progressive spirit. 
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1gThe economic changes of the past ten 
years have been in the direction of a marvel- 
lous development of the mining, manu- 
facturing, and commercial interests of the 
South, and a consequent diversity of interest. 
The old days when cotton was king and the 
South was devoted exclusively to agricul- 
ture and dependent largely on one staple 
crop, have gone, and with it is going the old 
homogenity. of interest and consequent 
provincialism. 

The religious change taking place is more 
subtle and not so easily traced. But the 
great liberal movement which has been 
taking place in the North for the last twenty- 
five years, has just begun to penetrate the 
South, The extreme conservatism of the 
South, its poverty, its isolation, have checked 
the spread there of the new theology. But 
the young men now just beginning to come 
to the front are becoming restless under the 
domination of the old dogmatism and are 
beginning one by one to shake themselves 
free from it and adopting the new theology. 
It has been said that there is taking place 
a teligious ferment among the Southern 
people, and if men of the right calibre are 
sent South, Unitarian churches could be 
established almost anywhere. These men 
would have to avoid controversy and seek 
to win the confidence of the people by their 
strength of character. 

How far the Unitarian denomination 
would be successful in establishing self-sup- 
porting parishes I cannot say, but that they 
could render a conspicuous service to the 
nation by the spread there of their liberal 
principles, I am firmly convinced. 

GroRGE G, BRADFORD. 


Wanted: A Christmas or New 
Year’s Git. 


The Unitarian Church of Derby, Conn., 
together with its Women’s Alliance, is a 
hard-working, self-sacrificing, and deserving 
little organization. It is a new society in a 
conservatively orthodox state, and is essen- 
tially a New England missionary enterprise. 
Growth is slow, however, and membership 
small, and the burden bears heavily upon the 
faithful few. Six hundred dollars a year 
seems a large sum for the American Unita- 
rian Association to give, but it does not cover 
the need, and the energies of the Alliance 
are absorbed in the task of paying off the 
loan of $3,500 from the Church Building 
Loan Fund, which has now been reduced to 
$2,800. A note for $1,000 is held by a 
friend, making the total indebtedness $3,800. 
About $800 a year has to be raised by sub- 
scription for current expenses—a large sum 
under the circumstances. 

1. Will some wealthy Unitarian or Uni- 
tarians make us a Christmas or New Year’s 
present of an amount equal to our indebted- 
ness, to start us in 1908 with a clean slate, 
thus enabling the Alliance to turn its atten- 
tion to other things? 

2. Will some comfortably housed Uni- 
tarian or Unitarians give us $5,000 for a 
parsonage, in order that the minister may 
have a permanent home without having to 
pay an exorbitant rent? People of all sects 
will provide for the hospitals, but only good 
Unitarians are interested in the comfort of 
Unitarian ministers, 

3. Will some moderately well-to-do Uni- 
tarians give us about $200 in small sums to 
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clear off old accounts, and to buy fifty ser- 
vice books with which to enrich our order 
of worship? 

Here is an opportunity for all classes of 
Unitarian pocket-books, and the cause is a 
worthy one. Do not pass us by during this 
season of good cheer. 

The pastor, Rev. Alfred W. Birks, 166 
Caroline Street, Derby, Conn., will be glad 
to correspond with any desiring further 
information, or to receive the gifts of those 
interested in the work. 


The Paragraph Pulpit. 

In connection with the work of the Pub- 
licity Department of the Association, Rev. 
C. W. Casson has been engaged during the 
month of December in establishing the 
Paragraph Pulpit in many places through- 
out the country. After receiving quota- 
tions for space from several hundred papers, 
a judicious selection was made of those offer- 
ing the most favorable rates and situated at 
points where the publication of our principles 
is most needed or most likely to bear fruit. 
On the 20th of the month contracts had been 
placed with twelve papers published in seven 
States and two Canadian provinces. ‘These 
are as follows:—the Johnstown, Pa., Daily 
Tribune; the New Castle, Pa., Daily Herald; 
the Marinette, Wis., Daily Star-Eagle; the 
Middletown, Conn., Daily Penny Press; 
the Canton, Ohio, Daily News; the La 
Crosse, Wis., Dazly Leader-Press; the Kings- 
ton, Ont., Daily British Whig; the Clinton, 
Mass., Daily Item; the Fort Collins, Col., 
Weekly Democrat; the Ord, Neb., Weekly 
Journal; the Steelton, Pa., Weekly Re- 
porter; the Montreal, Que., Weekly Star. 

These papers give a net circulation to the 
Paragraph Pulpit of over 182,000, at a net 
cost of less than $1,000 a year. In most 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 


is care of Baring Brothers & Co., London, England. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of George J. Fisher, October 28, in his 
eightieth year, the older residents of Brookline will recall 
one who was for many years well known in that beautiful 
town. Those who saw him in the early Sixties as Ad- 
jutant of the Independent Corps of Cadets under the be- 
loved Colonel Holmes will remember his manly beauty. 
He was a knightly soul, tender and true inal] the relations 
of family and friends, and delighting in rendering quietly 
kind services to others. He held with strict integrity 
positions of trust and responsibility. His was a nature of 
refined sensibility, and the sympathy he, who had man- 
fully borne deep griefs of his own, extended to others in 
sorrow was very precious to them. His passing has left 
many hearts who will mourn him “while memory holds a 
seat,’’ ‘‘His life was gentle! and the elements so mixed in 
him, that Nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
‘This was a man!’” 


r YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb f miles out by trolley. 

For facts,addrese E S. Read. Highland Springs. Va- 


ATTENDANT NURSE. 
Position wanted as attendant nurse by woman of middle 


age with best of references. Terms Moderate. Address, 
“E.B.” Care Geo. H. Ellis, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The widow of a Unitarian minister living in a pleasant 
village would like to share her modest but comfortable 
home at a very moderate expense with a middle-aged 
woman of refinement. Address 60 South Street, West- 
boro, Mass. 
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of the papers contracts have been made for 
six months. When local conditions warrant, 
the contract will be extended. In Kings- 
ton, Ont., where a very large interest has been 
aroused among the students of Queen’s 
University, a contract has just been made 
for the second year. : 

At many other points Mr. Casson is co- 
operating with ministers and churches in 
establishing the Paragraph Pulpit in con- 
nection with local work. Everywhere an 
interest is being shown in the publicity plan, 
and a recognition of its value as a propa- 
ganda agent. In Philadelphia the three 
churches under the enthusiastic leadership 
of Rev. Charles E. St. John, are preparing 
for a six months’ campaign in the city press 
at large expense. Rev. L. W. Mason of 
Pittsburg, Pa., is engaged in making final 
arrangements with one of the largest dailies 
of the city to publish the Paragraph Pulpit. 
In Atlanta, Ga., Rev. A. T. Bowser is co- 
operating with the department in preparing 
to publish the Paragraph Pulpit in the 
Atlanta Constitution, a paper having immense 
circulation in the South. Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis is showing his accus- 
tomed energy and earnestness by making 
local arrangements for its introduction into 
the Indianapolis press. Rev. F. M. Bennett 
of Lawrence, Kan., is enthusiastic about 
the Kansas opportunity, and is assisting 
Mr. Casson in the establishment of the Para- 
graph Pulpit in a Kansas City paper. In 
Dallas, Texas, Rev. Marion F. Ham is com- 
pleting arrangements to make a contract 
with a Dallas daily, and will pay half the ex- 
pense of publication. Rev. G. H. Rice 
reports that the trustees of the church in 
Pomona, Cal., are to establish the Paragraph 
Pulpit in a Pomona paper at their expense 
and under the management of Mr. Casson. 
Rey. Herbert Mott of Nashua, N.H., is 
going to adopt the Paragraph Pulpit as an 
aid to his work in Nashua. In Montana 
four contracts for the Paragraph Pulpit will 
be made this month with papers in four cities 
in the State, in preparation for future or- 
ganization of churches in these towns during 
1908, by Rev. W. T. Brown, the field secre- 
tary of the Rocky Mountain District. 

Thus the wave of interest widens and rolls 
on, But it needs a strong financial breeze 
behind it. 


New Year’s Reception. 

The American Unitarian Association and 
the allied societies will keep open house on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, January 1, 
from four to six o’clock, at the building at 
25 Beacon Street. 

Members and friends of the Association 
are cordially invited to this informal recep- 
tion. ‘The officers and directors will receive 
and will be glad to welcome you, the people 
of the Unitarian churches, -and the friends 
of the liberal cause. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


A young society, recently organized in the 
Middle States Conference, is in need of hymn- 
books. It already has a few copies of 
““Amore Dei,” and some twenty-five or thirty 
more of these would make its equipment 
complete. Or, if these are not available, 
it may be that some older church which has 
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recently made substitute for’ the” American 
Unitarian Association “Hymn and Tune 
Book” or ‘““Hymns for Church and Home” 
may be willing to give their old books to 
this good missionary purpose. Address 
G. H. Badger, Unitarian Headquarters, 104 
East 20th Street, New York. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Santa Claus. 

Christmas observances are over, and J 
suppose the recurrent talk about Santa 
Claus has pervaded many homes, and pos- 
sibly Sunday Schools. Ought children to 
be taught to believe there is such a person- 
age as Santa Claus? Many honest souls are 
worrying their sensitive consciences over the 
matter; others are stripping the whole myth 
of its romance in prosaic fashion; still others 
are letting the whole thing drift in a happy- 
go-lucky way. 

It is not at all certain that the question is 
of such vital importance as some recent 
discussions would indicate. The belief in 
fairy tales, myths, and legendary characters, 
is something which childhood will naturally 
take care of unless sadly spoiled by adult 
influence. Perhaps some of our Sunday- 
School workers would like to know how the 
Editor of the Sunday-School Times and other 
“orthodox”’ minds, regard the subject. This 
was in recent ‘‘Notes on Open Letters’? :— 


Every year there are more children and 
parents to whom the question of the teaching 
of the Santa Claus myth is a serious problem. 
What attitude shall grown folks take toward 
it? The interesting question is raised by an 
Illinois reader, who writes :— 

“The following appeared in a religious 
weekly of my denomination: 

*«*Ts it a sin to lead children to believe in 
Santa Claus and his chimney ascent? 

“Certainly not. ‘‘Sin is any want of con- 
formity unto, or trangression of, the law 
of God”; and a belief in an imaginary being 
such as this cannot be either logically or 
ethically construed as coming within the 
definition of sin.’ 

“The position taken in the answer seems 
to me to be wrong. While it may not be 
sin for the child to believe in Santa Claus, 
yet to lead the child to believe in this imagin- 
ary being is to deceive the child. Is not this 
deception sin?”’ 

To lead a child to believe fully and un- 
questioningly in the existence of a beneficent 
person that does not exist has two sure re- 
sults: keen disappointment, sooner or later, 
to the child; and a severe shaking of the 
child’s confidence in the one who has de- 
ceived him. To cause in an innocent person, 
deliberately and unnecessarily, disappoint- 
ment and loss of confidence, looks very much 
like sin. For it might well be said that this 
paining and unsettling of a child’s mind is 
one way of causing a little one to stumble; 
and a higher authority than the Westminster 
Catechism suggested that it were profitable 
for one who does this that a great millstone 
should be hanged about his neck, and that 
he should be sunk in the depth of the sea. 

But must Santa Claus, with all the mystery 
and fun and surprise which tenfold the joy 
of Christmas, be done away with? Of course 
not. We can, and we ought to, keep Santa 
Claus; but we don’t need to lie todo so. We 
are to keep him just as we keep fairies and 
elves and hobgoblins. Every child enjoys 
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allithese,* yet fewchildren” believe’in their 
actual existences And it is not necessary 
to tell;the child, in brutal frankness, that 
they are only ‘‘make-believe,”’ or that Santa 
Claus is. That would spoil it all. No; 
children are more keenly sensitive than adults 
to the ‘“‘make-believe’’ tone, and _ spirit, 
and atmosphere; they live in it; they re- 
spond to any suggestion of it from their 
elders; but they need never to be told that it 
is only ‘make-believe.’ Imagine explain- . 
ing to a little mother of four or five, who is 
putting her dolly to bed for a cold, that that 
aot capt have a cold because it is not 
alive Coes ; 


I do not think the views of Unitarians 
concerning Santa Claus, are much different 
from those held by other denominations, 
which means that there is a diversity. Some 
Unitarian parents are very rationalistic, 
and want a child instructed in severe scientific 
fashion, that there is no Santa Claus, and 
that the worthy father and mother are the 
sources of the gifts in stockings and so forth. 
Others give full reign to the poetry of the 
thought, and favor the children’s imagina- 
tion. As for myself, I ama thorough be- 
liever in Santa Claus, and hope the day is 
far off when a morbid feeling of accuracy 
and truthfulness shall lead our homes to be 
rendered destitute of this Santa Claus belief. 
In fact I am perfectly willing there should 
be several of the same sort, imagined and 
created to carry out the great Christmas 
business, which now seems to have gotten 
beyond the capacity of one Santa Claus. I 
fail to see any serious ethical question in this 
whole discussion. 

Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


a 


Boston Federation Banquet. 


The second annual banquet, given by the 
Boston Federation, was held on Wednesday 
evening, December 11, at the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. After grace by Rev. 
Charles G, Ames, a generous collation was 
served which all the eighty-eight people pres- 
ent heartily enjoyed. ; 

Following the banquet, the president of 
the Boston Federation, Mr. Sanford Bates, 
gave a cordial greeting to all present. He 
then introduced Mr. Edgar O. Achorn who, 
after telling some amusing anecdotes, ad- 
dressed the assembled company on the 
“Duties and Privileges of Unitarians,” giving 
much food for thought. 

The second speaker was Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer who also told some amusing inci- 
dents which all enjoyed. He then spoke of 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used tp give 
apaisinnee, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. : 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

coded to 


Additional donations and bequests are much n 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R, Eliot. Se’y. Wm.H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field. Super # “ey 
277 Tremont St., , 
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the importance of the individual and his 
relation to other gpeople, how interest in 
self broadened into interest in others of 
one’s family or race to those of other races and 
other countries. Rev. Charles G. -Ames, 
minister of the Disciples’ Church, extended 
to the Boston ‘Federation. athe hospitality 
of the Disciples’ Guild and Church. He 
impressed strongly upon the young people 
the fact that they had in their hands the mak- 
ing of the future world,—that the young 
people of to-day would be the women and 
men who controlled the world in a few years. 
It was serious thought and one which is well 
worth deep reflection, All the speakers 
were very interesting and inspiring. 

' After the speaking many of the young 
people enjoyed themselves dancing for about 
an hour and a half. From beginning to 
end the banquet was a great success. ‘There 
was a good deal of merriment, but there was 
also considerable serious thought for the 
young people to carry away with them, 
which it is hoped will be of help to them- 
selves, their societies, and the world at large. 
Florence C. Brainerd, Secretary. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Pilgrim Federa- 
tion was held in Brockton, December 16, 
being opened by prayer by Rev. Abram 
Wyman of North Easton, 

Mr. Ralph Damon, president of the Unity 
Guild, Brockton, gave the address of wel- 
come to which Miss Sara Lane, president of 
the Federation, responded. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted while the different 
unions reported the work being done this 
year. 

A suggestion was made as to the unions 
all taking up the same line of study. A 
chairman was chosen, and he was to select 
his own helpers in regard to this work. 

Voted: To send $10 to the National Union. 

The names of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee were read. 

Next in order was the electing of the officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: Mr. Harold 
Lyon, President; Mr. Herbert Low, Vice- 
president; Miss Maude C. Nutter, Secretary, 
and Mr. Charles Nutter, Treasurer. 

Miss Cooper thanked the unions for the 
help they had given her in regard to the fair, 
after which Miss Lane introduced Rev. 
Manley B. Townsend of Randolph, who 
spoke on the work that could be done by 
the different societies helping the church. 
Then a hymn from Whittier was sung and a 
collection taken, followed by the repeating 
of the Mizpah benediction. 

A social hour was afterwards spent with 
music and refreshments, - Maude C. Nutter, 


Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
The South Middlesex Alliance Branches 
will hae at 25 Beacon Street on searedey: 
Jan. 2, 1908, at 11 AM. 


At King’s Chapel, December 31, at 8 P.m., 
Rev. Edward Hale will preach. The Wednes- 
day noon service will be conducted by 
Rey. W. H. Lyon, D.D.: 


The Christian Register 


The lecture at] King’s Chapel, Boston, 
January 6, at 2.30 p.m., will be “The Natu- 
ralization of Christianity in the Far East,” 
by Prof. E. C. Moore. 


At the Church of the Disciples, on New 
Year's Eve, Tuesday, December 31, at 
quarter before eight, there will be a service 
of devotion and communion Friends will 
be welcome. 


The Ministerial Union meeting: Monday, 
December 30, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
Morning session, Room 3, at 11 o’clock. 
Discussion: ‘‘The Minister’s Private De- 
votions,”’ led by Rev. Charles Russell. 
Luncheon at 12.30, 50 cents. Afternoon 
in Channing Hall. Discussion. Prof. James’s 
“Pragmatism,’’ Rev. John M. Wilson, Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson, Rev. Edward F. Hay - 
ward, and Rey. Henry T Secrist. 


Churches. 

BrRookiyn, N.Y.—The Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Leon A. Harvey: A number of 
things of importance to our church here have 
happened in the last month. On November 
21 and 22 the Annual Fair was held in the 
new church building. It was very well 
attended and as a result, nearly $600 has 
been added to the Building Fund. On 
December 1 the church was dedicated. 
The Sunday-school was made to feel that 
the church was theirs by joining with the 
minister in some dedicatory words. At the 
regular church service on Sunday morning, 
Mr. Harvey gave a pre-dedication sermon. 
He took for his subject, ‘‘The Spirit of True 
Religion.” At 4 p.m. a Neighborhood Fel- 
lowship Meeting was held. The audience 
filled the auditorium and overflowed into 
the parlor. Representatives of the Dutch 
Reformed, Congregational, and Universalist 
churches were present and brought cordial 
words of fellowship and good-will. All 
regretted that the Methodist minister, who 
had accepted the invitation to speak, was ill. 
But he sent a most heartsome letter which 
was read. Rey. T. R. Slicer spoke for the 
Unitarians and his genial message with its 
flashes of insight and breadth of spirit 
crowned the hour with the fitting word. In 
the evening, at 7.30 the auditorium was 
again filled and the overflow into the parlor 
repeated. ‘This was the dedication service 
proper. Following the opening service which 
was conducted by Rev. G. H. Badger and 
Rev. Charles Graves, the building was for- 
mally presented to the congregation by Mr. 
G. Derby White, the chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee. He recited briefly the story 
of the building of the church, and com- 
mended both the architect and builder for 
the excellence of their work. In present- 
ing the building he congratulated the con- 
gregation upon the noble opportunity which 
confronts it, and hoped that minister and 
people would find within its walls inspiration 
for their highest work. The noble sermon 
of the evening was given by Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright, who took for his text, “‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” ‘The re- 
sponsiye dedication by minister and people 
followed the sermon, and then came the 
dedicatory prayer offered by Rev. John P. 
Forbes. Robert Collyer’s beautiful dedica- ' 
tion hymn concluded the service. The 
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church is in one of the best residential sec- 
tions within the limits of Greater New 
York, Its walls are of concrete and plaster 
with shingled gables. Its attractive exte- 
rior is equalled, if not surpassed, by the 
interior. The open beams and high wain- 
scoting are of cypress which is finished in 
a dark brown stain. The auditorium will 
seat two hundred and parlor and gallery 
which open into it one hundred and fifty 
more, making the total capacity three 
hundred and fifty. The estimated value of 
the building and grounds is $30,000. Fol- 
lowing the dedication, on Sunday evening, 
December 8, Rev. Leon A. Harvey was 
formally installed as minister. This meeting 
was in charge of Rev. George H. Badger who 
presented the greetings and good wishes of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
usual installation sermon was omitted and 
three addresses were given on ‘‘ Truth, Wor- 
ship, and Service,’ as the fundamentals 
of religion. Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton em- 
phasized the fact that the highest truth is 
not a speculation but a life, and exhorted 
his hearers to find truth by living it. Rey. 
John P. Forbes closed his strong and helpful 
address on ‘‘ Worship” with a charge to the 
people. Mr. Slicer followed with a stimutlat- 
ing address on “‘Service” which was full of 
illuminating sentences, Among them were 
these: “No man should be puffed up with 
pride because he pays his pew rent. It is only 
an annual tax on his religious education.” 
He closed his address with a charge to the 
minister. Rev. John Haynes Holmes in a 
strong and happy speech offered to the min- 
ister the right hand of fellowship. The 
installation prayer by Dr. W. M. Brundage 
concluded the services. In these services 
Mr. Harvey called attention to our indebted- 
ness to Rev. D. M. Wilson whose missionary 
zeal and foresight organized the church in 
1900 and pointed out our great indebtedness 
to Rey. John M. Davidson whose devoted 
ministry of five years made possible all that 
has followed in the past ten months. 


Orrawa, Canapa.—Church of Our 
Father: Henry Goodwin Smith, D.D., late 
professor of Systematic Theology in Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
accepted a call recently given him and begun 
the work of his ministry in Ottawa. The 
society is planning an installation service 
for January. The church is in excellent 
condition, and minister and people are look- 
ing forward to a useful future. Dr. Smith 
is the son of Dr. Henry P. Smith, the famous 
Presbyterian theologian, formerly also a 
professor in Lane Theological Seminary. 
Since retiring from the work of his profes- 
sorship, the new pastor at Ottawa has been 
in retirement at Goshen, Mass. He now 
finds himself in hearty sympathy with Uni- 
tarians. 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
Rev. George W. Solley has resigned his pas- 
torate and preached his farewell sermon 
December 15. 


Owing to the lethargy of the native Japan- 
ese bee and his failure to carry pollen, it has 
been impossible for the farmers of that 
country to raise certain fruits and vegetables. 
Great numbers of the new American bees, 
the golden bees, have been sent to Japan to 
undertake their task, 
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Pleasantrics. 


A minister said to his congregation: 
“Brethren, the muddy pool of politics was 
the rock on which I split.” 


One of the quaintest and less inviting signs 
travellers to Egypt come across is a notice 
affixed outside one of the royal tombs, near 
Luxor, on the banks of the Nile, and which 
reads as follows: ‘This tomb is especially 
reserved for luncheons.”—Food and Cookery. 


The trust president pushed the button, 
and the general counsel stood before him. 
“Have the books been burned?” ‘They 
have.” ‘Has the mortgage been erased, 
the bonds stolen, and the safe buried?” 
“Tt has been done.”. “Then announce to 
the government that we have nothing to 
conceal,”’—Puck, 


The new reporter was told to make a story 
of about four hundred words about the 
meeting of the trustees of the public library. 
Later the chief of the local department in- 
quired for the story. The young reporter, 
flustered at being late, said: “‘It isn’t quite 
finished yet. You told me to make four hun- 
dred words of it, and I’ve got only a little over 
three hundred so far.” ‘‘What did they 
do?” “They met, called the roll, and 
adjourned until next Tuesday evening.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


AN OVERWORKED ELOCUTIONIST. 


Once there was a little boy, whose name was 
Robert Reece; 

And every Friday afternoon he had to speak 
a piece. 

So many poems thus he learned that soon he 
had a store 

Of recitations in his head, and still kept 
learnin'g more. 

And now this is what happened: He was 
called upon, one week, 

And totally forgot the piece he was about 
to speak! 

His brain he cudgelled. Not a word remained 
within his head! 

And so he spoke at random, and this is what 


he said:- 
My Beautiful, my Beautiful, who standest 
proudly by, 


It was the schooner Hesperus—the breaking 
waves dashed high! 

Why is the Forum crowded? 
this stir in Rome ? 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree there is no 
place like home! 

When Freedom from her mountain height 
cried, Twinkle, little star, 

Shoot if you must this old gray head, King 
Henry of Navarre! 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue castled 
crag of Drachenfels, 

My name is Norval, on the Grampian Hills, 
ring out, wild bells! 

If you’re waking, call me early, to be or 
not to be, 

The curfew must not ring to-night! Oh, 
woodman, spare that tree! 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 
And let who will be clever! 

The boy. stood on the burning deck, but I 
go on forever!” 

His elocution was superb, 
gestures fine; 

His schoolmates all applauded as he finished 
the last line. 

nee see it doesn’t matter,” Robert thought, 

“what words I say, 

So long as I declaim with oratorical dis- 

play!”—Carolyn Wells, in St. Nicholas, 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


The Misses Allen = Dare hters of the late 


A educator, 
MR. NATIOL 
LEN, will reo reepen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal, 


The Meadville Theological School . 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F,. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 
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